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PRESIDENT THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 


Turopore Dwieut Wootsey was born in New York, October 31, 
1801. His ancestors on the father’s side came from Yarmouth, in 
England, and settled on Long Island about the year 1640. His father 
was a merchant in New York of standing and influence; and his 
mother was a sister of Dr. Dwicurt, formerly President of Yale Col- 
lege. He obtained the elements of classical learning chiefly at schools 
in Hartford and New Haven, and entered Yale College in September, 
1816. After his graduation in 1820, he read law awhile in Philadel- 
phia, without, however, having the profession of law in view, and 
in the autumn of 1821 joined the theological seminary at Princeton, 
where he continued almost two years. Before the expiration of the 
second year in the seminary, he became connected, as a tutor, with 
Yale College, and spent two years in that office. In the autumn of 
1825 he was licensed to preach in the Congregational church. After 
this he spent a year and a half at home in les York, deeply occupied 
in studying the original languages of the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 
themselves, with the help of the best commentaries within his reach. 
In the spring of 1827 he visited Europe and remained abroad rather 
more than three years. ‘The greater part of this time was spent in 
study at Paris and several cities of Germany : five months were passed 
in England and seven in Italy. In Germany he occupied himself with 
the study of the Greek language, which he also pursued after his re- 
turn to the United States in August, 1830. In the autumn of 1831 he 
was appointed professor of Greek in Yale College. In 1833 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Martha, only daughter of the late J. Salisbury, Esq. of 
Boston. At the close of the year 1843 he sustained the very severe 


affliction of losing three children within a fortnight by the scarlet fever, 
and was thus deprived of his oldest children and of his two sons. In 
the autumn of 1845 he went abroad principally for his wife's health ; 
and not long after his return the om | summer was chosen Presi- 


dent of Yale College, into which office he was inducted in October, 
1846. He has published editions, accompanied by notes, of the Pro- 
metheus of Aeschylus, the Antigone and Electra of Sophocles, the 
Alcestis of Euripides and of Plato's Gorgias, besides a number of 
contributions to several periodicals. 
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COLLEGE CRITICS. 


A youno person enjoying the advantages of a collegiate course, is 
naturally supposed to be desirous of building up for himself a strong 
character, which will give him weight in whatever community he may 
chance to reside. At least he is expected to leave the classic hall, if 
not with its highest honors, yet with that share of knowledge, and with 
that degree of mental cultivation, which will befit him for the active 
scenes of life, and render him a useful member of society. With such 
an object in view, it well becomes every one, before the first step has 
been taken, to ask himself the question, how may this end be best 
obtained ? 

The great interests which are at stake make this a duty binding 
upon all. Fame, prosperity, advancement, respectability, are involved 
in the result, and combine in rendering the theme rife with conse- 
quence. As there are many ways, too, which at once suggest them- 
selves to the mind, so he who is prudent will examine each thoroughly, 
and not hastily abandon himself to the first that offers. It corvaialy 
cannot be expected that with an unripe and immature judgment a young 
man will select the best ; but yet he will have cause for gratulation if 
he does not, as too often happens, hit upon the worst. Of the hun- 
dreds who annually congregate in the colleges and universities through- 
out our land, perhaps not one ever bends himself, at the offset, rightly 
and properly to the task of self-education. It is man’s nature never to 
adopt the true course until all the absurd ones imaginable have been 
exhausted. Hence the greater need of circumspection. We will also 
suppose that he is endowed with the usual share of ambition, and that 
he is eager to rise rapidly into notice, and to acquire a reputation at 
once flattering to himself, and galling to envious rivals. In such cir- 
cumstances, if possessed of a moderate degree of common sense, the 
chances are greatly in his favor, that he will leave off bell-ringing and 
window-breaking, and betake himself to Literature. But here lies the 
great danger. Its very diversities, at first so enticing, in the end per- 
plex and embarrass. Many avenues at once open out before him, 
whilst of those which appear most alluring to the inexperienced eye, 
and which seem clustered round with the richest fruits, none is more 
apt to ensnare, or more fatal in its consequences, than the very one 
which, in all likelihood, he will adopt. We refer to the career of a 
College Critic. 

That every one who has inhaled an academic atmosphere should 
wish for some acquaintance with general literature, is very natural, 
and, at the same time, very proper. That they should endeavor also 
to form just and comprehensive ideas of books, is a part of their duty, 
and we can see nothing wrong even in giving publicity to their opinions 
whenever occasion calls for them. In this free land of ours it is always 
the part of an honorable ambition to strive for any degree of preferment 
that may be offered, and as the field of letters is open to all, there is no 
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impropriety in entering boldly and breaking a lance. On the other 
hand, it is incumbent upon good citizens, under every form of govern- 
ment, but especially in a Republic, to hold themselves prepared for 
every change that many occur, and to learn to wield the pen, the 
sword, the ploughshare, with equal vigor and facility. But all this 
does not involve any necessity that should force beardless youths to 
become critics. Indeed, we can conceive of nothing more absurd than 
for one whose mind is still in embryo, and whose experience reaches 
no farther back than a few short years passed in the secluded walks 
of an academy, to take upon himself the high character of a priest of 
learning, and to arraign before the bar of criticism those whose 
single thoughts weigh more than his every word. He who does this in 
earnest, is either devoid of all common sense, or else endowed with a 
larger share of vanity and self-conceit than would sit easily upon a 
Chinese mandarin, who boasts himself a blood relation of the Sun. 

The question, however, may be fairly asked, whether one may not 
assume such a character for the time being, out of pure sport, intending 
eventually to abandon it, and return to his proper duty! We say, cer- 
tainly not, unless he can first show that he has all to gain and nothing 
to lose ; unless he can prove that he has neither character nor interest 
at stake, and that the contempt which such boyish freaks must beget 
can inno wise harm him. Yet how few enjoy this enviable position 
in society! How few are reduced so low that degradation can not de- 
press them! Every one, through whose veins bounds the quick blood 
of youth, has and must have an aim in life—be it high or low—over 
which he doats with fondness. Even he who has lost both character 
and self-respect still clings to the hope of some day redeeming himself. 
The transported convict has an ambition of his own, and looks down 
upon the galley-slave. And so it is all the world over. Let, then, 
every one who has an eventful future before him—a future in which 
success is to be the reward of industry, and honor the end of a noble 
strife—take heed that he ventures not rashly his all in a lottery where 
the chances are a thousand to one that he draws a blank. 

Very little experience is necessary to discover that the world at 
large esteems most, not those persons who are continually offering un- 
asked-for advice, but those possessed of silent wisdom—those whose 
opinions in an emergency are of real service. ‘This is as it should be. 
There is but slender merit, and still less advantage, in a spirit of hyper- 
criticism, which can in no way affect the actual concerns of life. This 
fact should be well considered by all who design building a reputation 
upon the quicksands of criticism. In its consequences itis most important, 
and threatens to overthrow everything for which they strive. If they 
desire the applause and esteem of the world, let them at least adopt a 
surer method of gaining it, and not cultivate a habit of mind which that 
world in its sober senses must ever condemn. It would be well also to 
remember another fact, but too often overlooked, to wit, that fools as 
well as wise men judge everything by preconceived views, and give 
more credit to their own opinions than to the maxims of Solomon, 
whenever they chance to clash. Even the uneducated like to exercise 
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the right of private judgment, as much as they do that of free-will— 
and invariably do so, whenever opportunity offers. From this some 
idea may be had, and by no means a favorable one, of the estimation 
in which youthful critics are likely to be held ; and this in itself ought 
to be a sufficient reason to deter young persons of undoubted talent from 
a course so prolific in evil, and so barren in good. Still, if any one in- 
sists upon making the trial, our advice to him is, let his first step be, to 
teach men not to think—his second, to teach them what to think ; and 
afterward, let him attempt to think for himself; otherwise his labor will 
be expended in va:n. 

But a large number of the evils resulting from such a premature en- 
gagement in criticism, are indirect in their origin and do not appear at 
first view. Amongst these the most blighting by far, is the false and 
ill-directed ambition which is at one time fostered, and at another 
crushed. ‘This teaches its victim to fix his gaze, and concentrate his 
whole soul, upon those transient and ephemeral honors which are the 
pride of school-boy days, and to shut out from view the true, the gen- 
erous object of life—usefulness to his fellow-man. It also wraps him in 
a“ mystery-garb” of literature, and thus inspires a contempt for those 
humbler occupations which it should be at once his pride and glory to 
support and auth. Few of those who look forward to a dashing and 
brilliant College reputation, ever detect beneath its showy exterior the 
germ of premature decay. Regardless of ultimate consequences, the 
majority prefer becoming “the passing wonder of an hour,” to investing 
themselves with those more solid qualities of mind which will always 
entitle them to esteem and honors. Of such a character, at least, are 
those whom we have designated at the head of our present article, and 
it is of such only that we speak. They retain still a small spice of 
their childish humor, and prefer baubles and trinkets to use ifts. 
Nor is it to be greatly wondered at. There is certainly Ing 
very flattering in the thought of being able to dissect the productions 
of great men—of possessing the power to lay bare their hidden faults, 
and to point out how they might have bettered this, or have improved 
that; it is, indeed, very suggestive of ideas of self-importance, and whilst 
it proves that we would never have been guilty of like errors, it usually 
ends in pony us, in our own estimation at least, a little above the 
object of our criticism. ‘This is by no means an overdrawn picture ; 
every college critic will recognize it as true to the life. 

In this connection it may also be remarked that College Criticism 
deals mostly with faults, and seldom with beauties. This is natural. 
A young ambition secks ever to raise itself at the expense of others, 
and in doing so, falls into the common error of striving to depress its 
betters. Maturity, and a lengthy experience, are necessary to correct 
this vice, and both of these are lacking ; it runs, therefore, headlong 
into the opposite extreme, slashing right and left, with a zeal that 
would do credit to a termagant, and abusing indiscriminately friend 
and foe. Indeed, even when a panegyric is pronounced, we may safe- 
ly predict that it is merely the prelude to some glaring monstrosity 
which the writer wishes to hold up. This kind of criticism may be 
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well called a purely syllogistic process—well adapted to show forth 
errors, but never bringing to light new truths. 

Most of those who adopt this profession so early in life, seem not 
to be aware of the fact that there is no more absolute necessity that a 
young man, even though he does enjoy collegiate advantages, should 
assume to himself the task of criticism, than there is that every strip- 
ling who can thumb over a newspaper should therefore enact the poli- 
ticlan or mimic the statesman. It is neither demanded of them by 
their friends, nor by the nation at large, and we doubt much whether 
the country would ever notice it, were they to slip quietly away and 
abjure so illiberal an occupation. The truth is, that such critics, al- 
though they never realize it, like the old Egyptian embalmers, receive 
for their labor more abuse than praise. The reader, if he agrees 
with them, looks upon it as nothing more than he too could have writ- 
ten; but if he dissents, he unhesitatingly pronounces them to be either 
fools or madmen. Such is about the amount of the credit they re- 
ceive; and yet for such a small and grudgingly-yielded pittance, a 
young man of promise is frequently contented to throw away the best 
vears of his existence, and to devote to flimsy criticism or glaring 
caricature, that time which should be spent in storing his mind with 
useful knowledge, and in enriching it with those attainments that will 
give strength and dignity to his after life. He is willing to compro- 
mise his own ambitious hopes of an honorable independence and a 
successful career, to the idle dream of momentary applause ; he is 
willing that years should be frittered away in what is at the best but 
idle amusement, unconscious of the treasure he is squandering. And 
yet, the loss of time is the least of the evils involved. Beside engen- 
dering a captious spirit, a soured and unsocial disposition, an 
overweening vanity, and a lack of all due respect for equals, if not for 
superiors, there is contracted at the same time, a narrowness of 
mind which ill befits one for commerce withthe world. He who long 
indulges in such a course will find to his sorrow that his intellect is 
rather hampered than expanded by “the three unities,” and that in- 
stead of acquiring profundity of thought, he has gained for himself a 
superficial character, that will adhere to him through life. He be- 
comes unable to seize upon those strong and marked features in sur- 
rounding objects, which an unwarped judgment—a judgment sound, 
healthy, and whose powers of discrimination have not been overtaxed 
in verbal controversies—would naturally suggest, and contents himself 
with pandering to the eye and ear, rather than with probing to the 
very bottom. Before the mind has attained a medium statue, he forces 
it into an employment exhausting and deleterious even to full-grown 
manhood. Asa necessary consequence, it remains ever after, dimin- 
utive and driveling. Doubts and difficulties, demanding patient study, 
are to be weighed and sifted ; principles are to be applied which re- 
quire vigorous and long-digested thought ; erudite learning and elabo- 
rate investigation are to be manifested ; and to accomplish all this, the 
literary neophyte is fitted with that small stock of knowledge and ex- 
perience usually possessed by the youth of eighteen. To this very 
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cause must be referred the fact that American Literature, at the pres- 
ent day, is so deluged by empirics, and that instead of the severe and 
manly taste which, from the influence of our free institutions, would 
naturally be expected to pervade it, there is, for the most part, a pue. 
rile and florid tone, which ill becomes the character of a great and 
prosperous people, and which accords but poorly with the boldness, 
the decision, the vigor, so prominent in our politics. 

It is customary to judge of men by their opinions concerning others. 
In holding another up to view, they inadvertently show themselves ; 
the vices against which they most loudly declaim, are usually those to 
which they themselves are secretly addicted. Happily for our moral 
nature, too, the rule works both ways; and he who indulges long and 
steadfastly in any peculiar vein of thought, or style of expression, will 
eventually become so habituated thereunto, that deviation will be pain- 
ful. ‘This feature in human nature may be made to contribute largely 
to individual improvement ; but apply it to those who are ever indul- 
ging in the extremes, either of indiscriminate praise, or unjust and ig- 
norant censure, and what is the result! ‘They become radicals in the 
broadest sense of the term; they carry with them their ultra spirit 
into the common avocations of life—into morals—into politics—as 
well as into the haunts of literature. ‘They become special pleaders, 
degenerating into either sycophants or cynics, and at length defeat 
their own object of acquiring a reputation for wisdom, by the very 
means they take to secure it. ‘Those who escape such a fate, are in- 
deed favored of heaven, but such favors are granted to few. ‘The ex- 
treme satisfaction we experience at meeting with an enlarged and 
liberal-minded critic, is in itself the strongest evidence we can have 
that such an one is but seldom found. Yet even granting that some 
such do exist, what consolation can it be to the five hundred who an- 
nually spring into being, to know that one of their number may pos- 
sibly be respected and honored amongst men? The average, however, 
of those who do succeed, is by no means so large. 

Space will not here permit us to dilate upon the fact that scarcely any 
agg author can be named, upon whom several hundred criticisms 

ave not already been written—that Shakspeare and his tragedies, 
time-tested ag they are, are at length overburdened—that Milton is 
becoming greatly embarrassed with the number of his admirers, and 


that the ghost of Byron is crying loudly for quarter. We must hasten | 


to conclude. 

Against genuine criticism we have nothing to urge, provided the 
person who undertakes it is duly qualified for the task—provided he 
is possessed of a fund of fresh and vigorous thought, and endowed 
with those commanding qualities of mind which will give tone to what 
he utters. ‘The critical remarks of such an one are interesting %& 
well as instructive, and are never treated with contempt. But surely, 
no one within university precincts, and wearing the noviciate gow®, 
can claim this distinction ; it belongs exclusively to the toga virilis— 
to the wisdom-cap of the sage. Let, then, all who are not morally 
sure of obtaining even a degree, and who look forward with an anx- 
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ious eve to the “ thick-coming shadows of the future,” patiently bide 
their ime, and husband their resources. Enough of untilled ground 
vet remains in American Literature to exhaust the intellect of myriads ; 
and with their advancing years, and a proper development of their 
own minds, even the unfledged offspring of the present day may rea- 
sonably hope to share in the toil and the triumph. ‘The history of the 
world has yet to be rewritten by American authors—has yet to be 
dwelt upon with American feelings, and viewed with a candor unknown 
to monarchists, so that there will be no want of occupation hereafter 
for either their maturity, or their critical acumen, and all the knowl- 
edge which they can possibly store up in their youth, will not lack a 
proper object upon which to expend itself. 


POETRY AND POPULAR FABLE. 


Tue province of the poet is one of a peculiar nature. From every 
other field for the exercise of the mental powers, it is almost totally 
distinct ; its true and ultimate aim is ever to reveal the lovely and the 
beautiful, and thus far it walks hand in hand with its sister arts of 
painting and sculpture ; but in the means it employs to attain its end, 
it widely differs ie either. ‘The emotions of pleasure which they 
suggest, depend for their origin upon the external world ; the visible 
beauty of the heavens and earth, the quiet loveliness that overspreads 
the face of nature, or the sublime grandeur of her mountain haunts, 
are fit subjects for their efforts ; nor less the creatures of life that an- 
imate these scenes—at once the noblest and most perfect efforts of 
creation—whose various forms it is theirs to imitate, and combining 
the beauties of many into one harmonious whole, well-nigh infuse the 
spirit of life into the dumb marble or the painted canvas. Not such 
is the sphere of poetry ; her triumphs are not those of the eye or the 
rar; she dazzles not by external beauty, but speaking in tones that 
pierce the inmost soul and find an echo there, she casts o’er the mind 
the mighty spell of genius, and fixes it in entranced admiration. In 
making this distinction, we do not assert that Poetry is independent of 
the extremely beautiful for its influence ; far otherwise, for without the 
latter the former must cease to exist. But it does not reproduce that 
beauty in outward forms, itself deriving its whole influence from those 
lorms. It portrays them to the mind in a language to be understood 
by mind alone, so to speak ; it arrays them in a garb peculiar to itself, 
woven of the brightest tissues of imagination. Here, indeed, lies 
the essence of poetry—in that power which enables the bard to cre- 
ite, a8 well as to copy the beautiful—to present it under a thousand 
different forms, not in the similitude of its original, tangible and ma- 
eral, but transformed, idealized. 

It is the imagination, then, to which we look as the source of poetic 
power, and which constitutes the bard’s noblest gift; this it is which 
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reveals to him, in all its perfection, the beautiful in nature and in art; jt 
is the “open sesame !" at which the invisible partition, separating from 
vulgar ken the almost sacred mysteries of poesy, yields to his touch, usb. 
ering him into a paradise of intellectual loveliness. Nor are the materials 
upon which he exerts his energies less refined, less elevated. Ofiep. 
indeed, the garb of poetry may be thrown around the stern truths of Sc). 
ence, or the mysterious precepts of Philosophy ; nor can the influence 
it there exerts be aught else than beneficial. 1t removes their asperi- 
ty, it heightens their beauties, it adorns their native majesty with 
its own elegance ; it ts like the ivy, which winds its curling tendrils in 
close embrace around the oak of centuries, decking its rough and 
massive trunk of sombre hue with the rich green luxuriance of its fol- 
iage, and clustering round its knotty branches in graceful profusion 
But it is not here that poetry appears in its true light; the sunbeam 
may indeed at times light up the dreary vault of some old castle, and 
throw an air of cheerfulness over its gloom—but far away, amid the 
green fields and the rustling forest, where nature reigns supreme, does 
it delight to roam, and but there does it fulfill its mission of beauty, 
and peace, and joy. ‘Thus, too, the realm of poetry is far from the 
schools of philosophy, and the cloistered retreats of science ; they 
address the reason alone ; they deal with nought save the: practical 
and the real, whether they contemplate the phenomena of nature, or 
the arcana of mental science. ‘The bright dreams of the poet are un- 
known to them, or viewed as nought save the wanderings of an unset- 
tled mind ; and when they sometimes leave, for awhile, their deep 
researches, and seek her aid, it is but to clothe in borrowed and more 
attractive forms the truths they have toiled to gain. Her appeals, too, 
are to the reason, but it is not thus; she seeks not to urge it on by the 
resistless power of truth alone, but combining the attractions of the 
beautiful with the majesty of the true, she unites the gentle persuasion 
of the one with the power of the other, and leads her willing captives 
where she will. 

This being the office of poetry, and this the method in which she 
seeks to attain her high and noble ends—the awakening in the soul 4 
love for the beautiful and the good—we would consider some of the 
means she employs in their pursuits. The beautiful, as has already 
been implied, 1s at once the aim and the groundwork of her operations , 
she seeks to disclose it to man, while at the same time she employs 
its manifestations around her, as her material. It is in this light tha! 
we discover the intimate connection which subsists between the po- 
etry of a country and its Popular Fable. In almost every land has the 
latter existed, in some degree developed ; whether as the dim and 
half-forgotten traditions of our own Indians, the wild and fierce le- 
gends of the Scandinavian warrior-hordes, the Arabic tales of gen 
and demons, or the refined and polished mythology of Greece and It- 
aly. The peculiar cast of cach system has been consonant with the 
character of the nation in which it took its rise ; created, ‘as it must 
be, by themselves, it shadowed forth in its dim lineaments the tendency 
of their own minds, and became an index of the current of popular 
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feeling. It was in every case the first workings of the national ima- 
gination, if we may use the term; the ideas suggested to them by a 
thousand different causes, spreading silently through the whole mass 
of the community, and gradually assuming a form of belief uncon- 
sciously adopted by all. In many cases allegory and history were the 
principal sources from whence to draw ; fancy worked upon the mate- 
nals they furnished, and moulding them at pleasure, thus established 
oradded to the stock of legendary lore. The forms assumed by the 
superstitions of every Country were as various as the subjects or ideas 
which gave them birth; they appeared in the fearful imaginings and 
terrible legends of the north of Europe, as in the exquisitely intellec- 
wal and beautiful worship of the south ; but though different in char- 
wter, their essential features were the same. They were the product 
of a fervid imagination, led on by the unconscious impulses of the 
soul, striving to penetrate into the mysteries around, above, within it- 
self. ‘They sprung up in that state of society which nearest ap- 
proached to its so called “ natural condition”’—when mankind, free 
irom conventional restraints, gave the reins to passion, and excited, 
intoxicated, by the wild harmony of their own untaught souls with the 
voice of nature, received, as the breathings of inspiration, the impulses 
which sprung up within them. Unaided by revelation, except, per- 
haps, the dim light transmitted from preceding ages, they felt within 
themselves the idea of divinity ; they saw around them beauty in ev- 
ery form, and tney unconsciously linked the two together in their own 
minds. ‘Thus, in every system of popular fable appears more or less 
distinct this idea of divinity and of supernatural existence, pervading 
the whole, and forming the basis upon which it is constructed. The 
particular nature of each system differs, as we have said, with the 
character of its framers. ‘The offspring of untutored and wayward 
imagination, beauty was its characteristic feature ; and while its gen- 
eral outlines were controlled by circumstances, it must have been, 
from its origin, indistinct and vague ; appropriating the materials which 
historical tradition afforded, it united with them all the wildness and 
heauty of unrestrained fancy gathered from the treasures of nature, 
and thus silently increased and spread, until a nation was brought un- 
der its teachings. Its dim and shadowy form accords well with the 
age in which it arose ; it was most fitted to impress the wild imagina- 
tive mood of infant nations, communing directly with nature, and re- 
ceiving from herself their ideas of beauty. Whether it envelops in 
iis mysterious garb the exploits of heroes, or the actions of fabled dei- 
ies; whether it endows with life the powers of nature, exerting an 
energy not otherwise to be accounted for—gives birth to a system 
like that of Greece, peopling with forms of beauty 


‘The bright green Earth, the summer sky, 
Whose stars are mirrored in a thousand streams, 
Whose winds do move in perfume and in music’— 


or rears, amid the horrors of a polar sky, the structure of a warrior- 
creed, the worship of Odin and Thor, and pictures the fierce joys of 
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Valhalla ; in every case appear traces” of an excited fancy, worked 
upon by the forms of beauty and sublimity around it, and giving to its 
own wild imaginings ‘a local habitation and a name.’ Such has ever 
been the general character of popular superstition, however different 
the particular forms 1t assumed in different countries, and however 
great the subsequent modification of those forms, as generation suc- 
ceeded generation, each differing from its predecessor in habit and 
feeling. 

The age of poetry, at least in its ordinary acceptation, came after that 
of fable ; the one, indeed, was the poetry of expression—the other, o! 
thought, of idea, of fancy. The elements of the one existed in the 
other ; its origin and aim were the same, differing only in its form, 
hence the connection between them—hence the mutual aid afforded two 
each other. ‘The undefined and vague creations of Popular Fancy, 
though possessing each a distinctness and individuality sufficient to 
identify them, received at the hand of Poetry the life and spirit, the 
refinement and finish, necessary to render them most attractive. They 
resemble a figure, full of beauty and grace, struck out at a few touches 
by the hand of genius from the polished marble, but deficient in finish 
and delicacy of execution. ‘This, as from the sculptor, they receive 
from Poetry, heightening and setting off their beauties by the delicate 
mantle she throws around them. Poetry, on the other hand, seeking 
for materials upon which to exert her energies, of which to frame her 
bright creations, meets in Popular Fable the embodiment of its wants, 
the beautiful and the imaginative are there combined, and need but the 
finishing touches it so well can give. In every land, therefore, in 
which have prevailed these superstitions, we see them holding a prom- 
inent place in the national poetry ; transferring, indeed, their own pe- 
culiar impress to that poetry. If we examine the works of the ancien 
bards, we find them constantly employing the materials thus furnished 
as the basis and groundwork of their song ; their themes are chosen, 
more or less, from the mass of traditions and legends current around 
them, and the tenets of their mythology hold a prominent, indeed a 
principal, place in their texture. Need we adduce examples’ Re- 
move from the deathless strains of “blind Mwonides” the gods of 
popular belief, and the traditions and legends so skillfully woven in 
throughout, and how little remains! Where else soars his adventur- 
ous Muse so high, as when she points our dazzled eyes to Jove, “ Fa 
ther of Gods and Men,” seated in awful majesty above the crest of 
Olympus, and at whose nod the mountain rocked and trembled to its 
base’ And thusin almost every instance of strength or majesty, beauty 
or sublimity, it was from the same source that his materials were 
drawn. The loftiest flights of his Mantuan rival proceeded from 4 
like inspiration. With eager delight we turn from love-sick swains 
and piping shepherds, and from the peaceful labors of the sturdy hind, 
to the dark portals of Erebus, where, armed with golden bough o 
mystic power, and close upon the footsteps of his mysterious guide, 
the goddess-born Eneas enters the chambers of the dead, and looks 
upon sights unknown to mortal eyes—hears sounds concealed from 
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mortal ears. It is the anger of a goddess that scatters his hapless 
comrades over the foaming sea—the smile of a deity that restores peace 
and hope to his troubled soul. In later ages, too, no less has heen the 
aid imparted by these wild and beautiful creations—these mines of 
poetic ore, fashioned and moulded by the bard as he will. Dante, and 
‘Tasso, and Spenser, and Chaucer, with a host of others—Milton him- 
self, the noblest of them all—owe them much. Even though not the 
themes of their song, they are constantly employed, as ornament, as 
illustration, or to assist the conduct of the poem To the legends and 
superstitions of their native land, we owe the wild poetry of the Arab, 
and the Saracen; the extravagant, yet often sublime measures of the 
far East; the gloomy sublimity, the touching pathos, of the Celtic 
bard; the fierce and spirit-stirring songs of the Northern Skalds, 
vividly depicting the joys of the warrior-dead in the land of spirits ! 

It were a pleasant occupation, did not our limits forbid, further to 
pursue a theme so full of beauty. It might afford subjects for inter- 
esting inquiry, to examine into the causes of the different natures of 
various systems ; the precise relation which they have borne to the 
poetic literature of their respective countries ; their gradual decay, as 
the bright beams of civilization, and knowledge, and intellectual culti- 
vation, shone with increasing power and warmth upon them, dissi- 
pating them like the morning mists before the sun ; and the influence 
they still exert, though diminished and softened by the lapse of cen- 
tures. As years roll on, and in their course alike increase our dis- 
tance from the ages when they flourished, and the stores of information 


Science 18 constantly accumulating, in like proportion must this grad- 
ual diminution continue. Even now their sway is less than it has 
ever been; we are daily becoming more conversant with the practical 
and the real, even where Poetry exerts her powers. It might be 
asked, whether Poetry would not suffer from such a change ; whether, 
if deprived of the aid those wild and beautiful creations afford her, 
she would not languish and droop. ‘The beautiful is her theme ; and 


if these embodiments of beauty are forgotten, to what will she turn ’ 


We answer, the beautiful exists not merely in the wild and mysterious, 
nor inthe romantic alone; the humble violet, simple and common 
though it be, may have tints as delicate, and perfume as sweet, as the 
rarest flower that blows. ‘The beautiful in Nature, under the plastic 
hand of Imagination, was shaped in an uncultivated age into the form 
of fables and superstitions ; it needed some such covering to bring it 
before the eyes of all, and to display its hidden treasures. But the 
poet of an enlightened period, with a mind whose powers are expanded 
and his perceptions rendered acute by cultivation, however he be 
pleased with such materials for his fancy to work upon, however 
beautiful themselves may seem, no longer needs their adventitious aid. 
Assisted by no intervening allegory or myth, he can 


‘ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones—beauty in everything’ 


Such is the ‘ Lake School’ of the present day, of whom Wordsworth 
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may be selected as an example. "The hidden beauties of the meanest 


subjects are revealed to his eye ; Hazlitt has given as his character. 
istic, “a power of raising the smallest things in nature into sublimity 
by the force of sentiment. He attaches the deepest and loftiest fee. 
ings to the meanest and most superficial objects.” Poetry wall rather 
share, therefore, than be injured by, the advancing spirit of the age 
Refined feeling and increased knowledge will wait upon Imagination, 
and her efforts, if less wild and romantic, will be more finished, mor 
highly beautiful. H. H. 


EVIL PROGNOSTICATORS,. 


Tuere isa class of men inthe community to whom no title js 
more appropriate than that of Croakers. Accustomed to dwell ex- 
clusively upon the corruptions, the vices, and the follies of the age, 
their courage sinks within them, hope dies, and gloomy presentiments 
seize them, which they are by no means slow to proclaim. Amazed 
at the unsightly cracks and yawning seams which they behold in 
the framework of society, they seem to be waiting in melancholy 
resignation till the mighty structure shall tumble down upon their 
heads, extinguishing the light of their genius forever. Or else, 
blinded by the glory of the past, they can see nothing in the future 
but barrenness and gloom; and thus, wrapt up in their own dark 
thoughts, shrinking from the ordinary pursuits of men, communing 
only with the spirits of the mighty dead, they are looking forward 
with mournful, yet heroic firmness to the time when the pillars ot 
heaven shall fall, the foundations of the earth be broken up, and the 
universe sink back into ancient chaos. Now, uncivil as it may seem 
to interfere with reflections “ so sweetly sad,” yet we beg leave to ex- 
amine them a little in their nature and their effects. 

They originate chiefly in false views of the Past. ‘To some minds 
there is a peculiar charm in dwelling upon departed glory. Far back 
in the dim distance they behold the light which lighteth the world 
As they recede from that point, this light grows more and more dim, 
and if their forebodings are to be realized, the time is not far distant when 
it shall finally fail, leaving the world in sad and utter darkness. ‘The 
glorious dreams of ancient fiction are fading away; the splendor o! 
courts and camps is departing; they witness no longer the far-famed 
deeds of chivalry—behold no more the majestic march of thronging 
legions, with plumes waving to the breeze, and armor flashing in the 
sun-light ; they no longer listen to the wild, thrilling strains of ancient 
bards, “ who sang of love and war,” mingling in their highly-wrought 
pictures the tints of beauty with the stains of blood. All these are 
departed, and what can be left of greatness or glory ! 

So in the world of letters, gazing upon the rich and glittering stores 
of ancient learning, amazed at the grand results of human genius, 
charmed by the music of ancient song, they faint and falter, fearing 
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that the treasures of knowledge are exhausted, the inspiration of poe- 
try quenched. Not so thought Newton, when from the lofty eminence 
of human greatness—with all his rich and varied acquirements—he de- 
clared himself but a mere wanderer on the shores of the vast ocean 
of truth, peeking up here and there a pebble ora shell. Not so thought 
Milton, when, tuning his harp to nobler strains, he sang of God and 
man. 

But as to the present—the real, the actual, the unembalmed pres- 
ent—they doubt, perhaps despair. ‘Turning from those glorious vis- 
ions, they behold here all vanity and vexation of spirit. ‘Their aerial 
fight is checked, and from their sublime soarings they are rudely and 
ungracefully tumbled into the world and among men. Sad fate ' 

‘To some, possibly to many, this may seem a caricature. It may 
he so, perhaps It Is, yet upon examination it may be found to come 
yearer the truth than had been inagined. Perhaps too, an apology is 
due for thus stripping these “ lofty imaginings” of their gorgeous 
robes; yet its consoling to reflect that they are not the only objects in 
the universe that depend for their beauty upon their dress. 

lam no railer at the past. We all look much to it. It is pleasant 
to gaze upon the light it has shed and is still shedding upon the world; 
but we may regard this light as the dawning of a day yet to shine in 
its fullness, rather than as the brightness of mid-day, only to be fol- 
lowed by the gathering shades of evening. We may prefer to regard 
the greatness of the pastas the glad token of what shall be, rather 
than as the departing glory alone of what hath been. It is well to 
think upon the past, but we may be so wrapt up in it as to be blind to 
the future. We may look upon its brightness as upon the midnight 
conflagration, which only serves to deepen the surrounding gloom, 
rather than as upon the golden beams of the rising sun betokening the 
richer effulgence of his meridian splendor. We may, we ought to 
dwell upon the deeds of the past, but it should be as an incentive to 
higher, nobler action, not as panderers to sickly, flattering discourage- 
ment and doubt. There is, it is true, everything that is great and 
cheering in the past; but what man has done, man can do, and more. 

But if this spirit is ridiculous and false in its nature, it 1s sadly seri- 
ous in its effects. If the acme of human greatness has been passed, 
the noblest incentives to exertion are taken aw ay. W hat encourage- 
ment to effort is there, if the world is on the downhill side, and all 
must go down with it—if the framework of society is so rotten that 
itis falling in hopeless decay?) Or what encouragement has the 
scholar, if the wide fields of knowledge have been scoured and every 
fruit and every flower gathered ; if the fountains of learning are dry- 
ing up—its treasures exhausted ; if the secret paths of science have all 
been explored, and its wonders and its beauties laid open to the world ! 
\nd taking away the motives to action, action ceases. ‘This spirit 
hastens the ruin it predicts. Where there is no hope there will be no 
effort, 

But this is not, and it never can be, true. Though there are some 
periods in the world’s history brighter than others, yet the course of 
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things ever has been and is still onward. All along principles of 
truth have been springing into light, each in turn leading to others. 
and these evolving still new truths. Principle has been constantly 
advancing, the spiritual coming to assert its superiority over the ani- 
mal, even when it has seemed crushed, only gathermg strength to 
burst forth anew in beauty and power; nothing else can satisfy the 
human soul. It may be debased, corrupted by lust, maddened by pas- 
sion; but it can never forget its nature, and that nature is spiritual, and 
truth its element. ‘The past history of the world is chiefly a record 
of the progress and achievements of power; there is reason to believe 
that the history of the future shall consist rather of the advancement 
and influence of truth. We see it already in the advance of liberal 
sentiments and the increasing influence of public opimon. The bay- 
onet can no longer enforce the mandates of power. Men must be able 
to give a reason for what they do—a good and sufficient reason—one 
which will satisfy the world; actions are tried at a bar more terrible 
than that of power, the bar of truth, and its verdict will be felt, 
Causes, too, are in operation, which must strengthen this tendency. 
Men are coming to be regarded more as individuals, and less as masses. 
Human suffering in the aggregate is not what it is in the individual ; 
it loses its power over the mind and heart: in the mass the indi- 
vidual is lost sight of. It is not the broad declaration that a nation is 
starving, that causes the soul to shudder; itis when we go from house 
to house, when we look in at one door after another, and behold in 
each, human beings, like ourselves, pale, emaciated, gasping for food— 
parents forgetful of children, and children of parents—brothers re- 
gardless of sisters, and sisters of brothers—each one wrapt up in his 
own intolerable sufferings; and then reflect that each one of these 
wretched beings writhes in keenness of anguish, that in each breast 
the sweet fountains of affection are dried up, the tenderest tes 
broken in the sternness of that agony. It is not the broad, general 
statement of the slain and wounded, nor yet a sweeping glance over 
the red field of battle, that fills the soul with horror. It is when we 
reflect that to cach one of those mangled men life was sweet and pre- 
cious as to us—that in the welfare of each one some fond heart was 
bound up; it is when we turn from these slaughtered masses to the 
distant homes, scattered here and there, and remember that the light 
in each one of these is darkened—that no human being dies who does 
not leave some mourner. And this feeling is gaining strength ; men 
no longer look with indifference upon the sufferings of their fellows ; 
it is no longer a light matter that one or two, or a dozen human beings, 
perish through misery, or are trampled down beneath the iron heel of 
power; the question is no longer confined to thousands, All this 
speaks well for the future—well for humanity ; it points to a time 
when man shall no longer oppress his fellow, when happiness shall 
banish misery, and the glad light of peace shall brighten every land. 

And who shall calculate the results of this simple principle ' It 
the past history of the world is but a record of the achievements of 8 
few, while the masses have been passively swayed hither and thither 
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at their will, what shall it be when each one in these masses feels 
himself a man, and puts forth the action of a man, moved not by the 
blinding wand of royalty, but by principles which call the highest and 
noblest powers of the soul into action; which waken, in all their irre- 
sistible force, energies that have been slumbering for ages—when a 
reward is offered to exertion—when a hope invites to action! We 
have an example of the influence of this principle in our own coun- 
try. Here has been witnessed a rapidity of national advancement un- 
paralleled in the world’s history—caused not by our natural resources, 
neither by climate nor soil, nor yet by the blood which flows in their 
veins ; but because each man has felt himself a man, and has acted 
the part of a man. It is the result of individual effort, the more mighty 
in its combination. 

And the whole tendency of the age is to develop and strengthen this 
principle. Nations are no longer separate and unconnected, independ- 
ent of one another in their characters and actions, each a world in 
itself. ‘There is extending throughout a chain of union and influence, 
binding nations as well as individuals together, in one grand scheme 
of action. ‘The world is becoming one vast theatre of events, not 
separate and self-complete, but each telling on others ; men of distant 
nations are coming to look one another in the face—to behold one 
another's actions, and not merely to behold, but to judge of them. 
Commerce, not only in her white-winged ships, at the mercy of the 
storm, but with her fiery engines of speed and power, ruling the very 
elements, is bringing nations heretofore unknown to each other, side 
by side; while the lightning snatched from heaven flashes human 
thought from land to land and from pole to pole. All these intluences 
tend to increase the power—the energy of truth ; they place men upon 
a wider, nobler field of action. As when steel meets steel, sparks of 
fire are elicited, so when mind meets mind, new truths flash forth from 
the contact. 

Such are the influences at work, and nothing can withstand them ,; 
they may be checked, but they will burst through and gather fresh 
strength from fresh opposition. Not that the world is to be regener- 
ated by flowers, and music, and moonshine ; not that the mere ery of 
a“ good time coming,” shall bring all this about; nor yet that the 
earth shall be filled with warm sunshine, and it be “ all play and no 
work”"—the elysium of fools. Action—strong, powerful actlon—is8 
demanded ; but will not these influences call forth this action’? Then 
shall the history of the world be the history of mankind, not merely 
of kings— ° 

But there are dark passions at work, which, in their mad fury, wall 
sweep away these principles—wild excitements, when they will be 
lorgotten— 


We learn that far down in the depths of ocean the reefs of coral 
unseen are forming—gradually rising and strengthening, tll their 
white tops are seen above the waves—though the storms in their fury 
sweep over them, sometimes hiding them beneath the angry billows, 
still rising, until finally they become bold towering headlands, against 
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which the wild surges of the sea roll powerless, which its mountain 
waves can never shake, nor ever wholly overtop. Thus it is with the 
principles of truth. Amid the troubled sea of human passions they are 
forming, it may be, unseen: its wild surges may dash against them— 
may sometimes sweep over them, but still they will rise and rise till 
they shall stay its angry waves, towering up to heaven in beauty and 
strength, as guides to the bold mariner on life’s ocean, as beacons of 
hope to the shipwrecks dand lost. Away, then, with weak complain. 
ings and sickly doubts. Looking back to the past, let us also look for- 
ward to the future, for as that is full of greatness so this is full of 
hope. There must be effortand toil; but af there were no struggle, there 
would be no victory. The wide world is before us, with its broad 
fields of action \s the light of experience brightens the past, so the 
light of hope rests on the future. As the labor will be great, so will 
the results ; not a visionary millenium, but human nature, rescued from 
its misery and shame, exalted, purified ; the sweet fountains of peace 
and happiness and joy unstopped; the treasures of science laid 
Open ; the prin Iples of truth disseminated, and more and higher than 
all, the hopes of heaven proclaimed toa lost world, the soul elevated to 
communion with its Maker. ‘The glory of the future shall be brighter 
than the glory of the past. E. B.A 


HAZEL DELL. 


From the early bells of morning, 
Till the evening chimes resound, 
In the busy world of labor, 

For my daily bread I'm bound, 
With no hopes of more possessions 
Than six scanty feet of ground ! 


But my soul hath found an empire, 

Hid between two sister hills, 

Where she dreams or roams at pleasure, 
Finding whatsoe'er she wills ; 

There sweet hope her fairest promise 
With a lavish hand fulfills. 


And the path that windeth thither, 
‘There's no mortal foot may tread, 
For it leads through charméd valleys, 
With enchanted blossoms spread, 
Under groves of flowering poplars, 
Through the violet's purple bed. 





HAZEL DELL. 
And it winds beside a river, 
Half in sight and hidden half; 
There a group of thoughts, like maidens, 
Dance with joyous song and laugh ; 
Or a gray and solemn pilgrim 
Goes, supported by his staff. 


Overveiled with vines and water, 

Dropt from many a hidden well, 

Are the rocks which make the gateway ; 
And the water's silver bell 

Keeps the warder, Silence, wakeful 

At the gate of Hazel Dell! 


Nor may any pass the warder, 
Till the watchword they repeat. 


They must go arrayed like angels, 
In their purity complete ; 

And the staff-supported pilgrim 
Lays the sandals from his feet ! 


And within the purple valley, 

Where perpetual summer teems, 
Whisper silken-tonguéd brooklets; 
Melting into larger streams— 

Winding round through sun and shadows, 
Like a gentle maiden’s dreains. 


Then let labor hold me vassal, 
Since my soul can scorn his reign! 
Even fetters for the body 

Were but bands of sand, and vain, 
While the spirit thus can wander, 
Singing through its own domain! 


In the long, still hours of darkness, 

Stretched from weary chime to chime, 

Thus beside my own Castalia, 

I can gather flowers of rhyme, 

And with all their fresh dew freighted, 

Fling them on the stream of Time! 
33 
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GREEK IMAGINATION, 


No one can have carefully analyzed the Greek temperament with. 
out discovering that a strong and brilliant imagination is its pre- 
dominating element. Its deep tinge 1s visible every where—in their 
history, m their language and religion, in their manners, arts and 
literature. Like streamlets gushing from the vein of gold on the hill- 
side, and in their course scattering the shining particles over all the 
plain beneath, so from the imagination of the Greeks went forth in- 
fluences to enrich and embellish all the works of their genius. This 
feature in the Greek mind is confined to no particular period ; it was 
ever conspicuous, as well in the early and unpolished, as in the later 
and more refined ages of the nation’s existence. Ever were they de. 
lighting in the ideal, and grasping after the spiritual and indefinite 
True, it exhibited various phases in different tribes, and under differ- 
ent circumstances ; but wherever we see true Grecian character to 
any extent developed, there is the same love for the imaginative, the 
same rich color of enthusiasm, the same thirst for romance and ex- 
citement. Sueh a feature in the character of an individual, if properly 
set off by other tolerable qualities, ever gives him power and distine- 
tion; in a national genius, its influence must be of the same kind, and 
of a power commensurate with its greater weight. So was it with 
Greece ; and hereim consists one of the chief sources of her great- 
ness. Had it not been for the warm, lively imagination of her sons, 
her glory would never have shown with such undimmed lustre through 
the clouds and mists of twenty centuries—an Iliad would hav 
been uninspired—a Parthenon never have sprung from the quarries of 
Mount Pentelhheus—the rough marble and dull canvas never have 
given forth life, symmetry, and beauty. The scholar might sail by its 
shores without even a look of interest, and the world be ages behind 
its present advancement. He who could detect and unfold all the far- 
reaching influences of Greek imagination, upon themselves and upon 
the world, would be astonished at the number and depth of the streams 

clearly to be traced back to this source. 

It is interesting to inquire into the origin of this characteristic of 
their national genius. Numerous and various were the ingredients 
that united to form it. At the coming of the Hellenes to Greece, we 
detect the first sign of its appearance , by them was the tree planted 
that was to sprout so vigorously, and bear such abundant fruits. The 
old Pelasgian race, though tradition tells us they made considerable 
progress in civilization, lacked the vigor, the liveliness, the enter- 
prise, of the Grecian character. ‘These elements were infused into !! 
by the Hellenes. The traditions of the origin and history of this 
people are vague and various ; but all unite in representing them as 4 
race remarkable for their high martial enthusiasm, and their energy 
and vivacity of genius. The Pelasgian race could not withstand them, 

and being either entirely rooted out, or forced to assume the warlike. 
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adventurous spirit of their invaders, they became, as a separate people, 
extinct. Henceforth the Hellenian character became the « haracter of 
the Greek nation. In this people, then, we discover the germ of the 
strength and fervor of Greek imagination. Possessed of minds strong, 
capacious, and susceptible of easy impression—of bodies naturally vig- 
orous, and strengthened by incessant exertion and hardships, and hence, 
also, of an abundant flow of animal spirits, they were highly fitted to 
stamp upon its character the features for which it was distinguished. 
Their peculiar genius showed itself in a thirst for excitement and ad- 
ventare—a fondness for the pleasures of the chase—a love of war 
ul heroic deeds. ‘Their wild pursuits in turn reacted upon their 
minds, kindled their enthusiasm, and gave their imaginations unusual 
acuvity. ‘Though it has often been questioned whether the manners 
and pursuits of savage life are favorable to the development of the 
imaginative powers, yet history and reason seem to decide that such 
isthe truth. In almost every nation, its early semi-barbarous age 
seems to have furnished the wildest and most impassioned music and 
poetry. We might give, as an instance, the strong poetic language 
and wild battle-songs of the early American Indians. Such would 
naturally be the case, for then is the poet most true to Nature and his 
own strong feelings. ‘Then, with his habits assimilated to the wild- 
ness of Nature, is he best qualified to hold communion with her, and 
eatch with his own mind something of her simplicity and grandeur. 
These pursuits, however, in themselves, are insufficient to produce a 
nation of active imaginative powers ; for many rude nations have long 
followed them, without receiving any such deep and permanent im- 
press. Still, such is their strong tendency, and when they act upon 
minds like those of the early Hellenes, strong, creative, and impetu- 
ous, they imprint marks which ages cannot efface. ‘Their warlike 
expeditions and adventures, also, like their early habits, were wild and 
chimerical. Doubtless their history is deeply tinged with romance 
and fable ; but the visionary events it records must have had some 
foundation in reality. We can readily believe that such a restless 
and idealizing race as the Hellenes could have engaged in as fan- 
cial an expedition as that of the Argonauts in quest of a golden 
fleece, or that against Troy in revenge for the rape of a Helen; 
such stirring enterprises were in keeping with the heroic spirit of the 
age, as well as with the vigor and activity of the Hellenian charae- 
ter, and they foreshadowed plainly the future predominating element 
in Grecian genius, 

The country of Greece, also, was admirably adapted to the growth 
of an imaginative people ; its grand and picturesque scenery Was the 
theme of her poets for ages. [ts surface indicates that at some ancient 
period, a violent revolution must have swept over it, and thrown it into 
all manner of irregular and fantastic shapes. Lofty mountains, broken 
oY steep precipices and romantic vales, traverse the country in every 
direction. From the porous nature of its soil, extensive Caves and 
deep glens have been formed by the washing of torrents, and large riv- 
*fs in many places suddenly disappear below the surface. ‘That such 
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a wild and diversified country should exert a strong influence upon 
the minds of the early Greeks, is not to be wondered at; naturally 
quick to receive impressions, simple in manners, and in their rude 
pursuits brought continually in contact with the handiwork of nature. 
their perceptions of the sublime and beautiful were sharpened to unu- 
sual keenness. ‘This showed itself in their early and passionate love 
for music and song, and in the honors they heaped upon the true bard 
of Nature. When they tell us of the Orphean lyre, charming the riv- 
ers, moving the woods and trees, and taming the monsters of the forest 
by its witching strains, we see but an extravagant expression of their 
fine susceptibility to the power of melody ; we see here the budding 
of the plant, that in after years bore so many beautiful branches. 
Thus did the natural temperament, the wild pursuits, and beautiful 
country of the Greeks, all unite to form a people of strong imaginative 
powers. 

In the Greek mind, moulded by such influences, we should naturally 
expect to find, in the earliest times, a love for the bold and sublime, 
strikingly developed. Such was the case. ‘True, they lacked not 
lively perceptions of the beautiful, but these reached not their acme 
of perfection till a later and more polished state of society. ‘Thus we 
see their earliest poetry is rather grand than beautiful; rather the 
rushing of the torrent than the gentle flow of the rivulet. It could not 
well be otherwise. Its favorite themes were the exciting scenes ot 
war, and the exploits of gods and heroes, and their feelings burst forth 
in the sublimity of the epic muse, rather than in the sprightliness of 
the lyric. In their poetry Nature also speaks, and her language is 
ever sublime. We see in it none of the meretricious decorations of 
art vainly striving to set off her beauties, but herself, in all her naked 
simplicity and rugged grandeur. Of this character was the poetry of 
Homer. In his free and sublime strains, we have not merely the ex- 
pression of one man’s feelings, but of a people’s heart; the blood 
gushing from one swollen vessel, that ran fresh and warm through 
every vein and artery in the body of the Greek nation. 

Such was Grecian imagination, in its origin, but such it could not 
long continue. ‘The influence of such high thoughts and impulses as 
their poetry enkindled, was, necessarily, to awaken the mind and 
quicken the finer feelings ; by continual observation of Nature, they 
came to have a keener sense of beauty than before—a sense which 
could not be satisfied with her irregularities. Hence it naturally intro- 
duced the arts of imitation, painting and sculpture, whose object was 
to idealize Nature—to copy her excellences without her imperfections . 
poetry and music, also, were then modified to suit a nicer susceptibil- 
ity. ‘The rude ballads, so accordant with the feelings of the early 
Greeks, though still admired, grated harshly upon the refined ear, and 
more melody and delicacy ot expression and sentiment were de- 
manded ; then the lyric muse became the favorite, and Archilochus, 
Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, and others, successively aided in gratily- 
ing the nation’s taste for the beautiful, polishing its manners, and re- 
fining its feelings. ‘Thus in this age, as in an earlier time, was thet! 
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imag nation predominant. Its influence here was more silent. but it 
may have been none the less effectual; if it before celebrated the 
exploits of heroes, and kindled the soul of the warrior to achieve deeds 
of daring, it now praised the arts of peace, and taught the citizen to 
enjoy the amenities and endearments of home 


Nor was this influence confined to the fine arts ; their religion took 


its form, nay, almost sprang into being from it; true, many religious 
customs and foreign gods were introduced from other countries; but 
substantially, their religion was their own—the offspring of their pro- 
lific imagination. It was what the Greek mind would naturally bring 
forth—a religion of nature ; it could not look upon the ten thousand 
forms of animated nature around, and be itself inactive. The deep 
mystery, also, in which the causes of life and being were weneed, 
served to quicken their fancy, and caused it, from want of definite 
knowledge, to supply the deficiency with its own creations ; hence, 
they conceived that every kind of animal and vegetable life was but 
the working of some hidden deity, and their ever-active minds readily 
suggested forms by which to express and personify it. ‘Thus every 
grove had its dryads, every fountain its naiads, and some invisible 
fairy nymph lurked under every stirring leaf, slept in every nodding 
flower, and danced along in every rustling breeze. All animated na- 
ture was to them the living, breathing expression of the presence of 
an unseen Power—probably the nearest approximation to the truth, 
that the unassisted human mind has ever reached. 

We notice, also, a difference between the religious fables invemted 
in the early days of Greece and those at a later period, corresponding 
to the changes of character which we have noticed. In the for- 
mer were originated all those wild and stirring, but improbable stories, 
in Greek mythology, which the epic poet so loved to dwell upon and 
amplify. But when their imagination became more tamed and chast- 
ened, then were invented those light and bewitching tales of the loves 
of the gods, and of their influence over men and Nature, which in the 
sparkling lyric poem yet gem the relics of Grecian literature, and de- 
light the modern scholar. 

The philosophy of the Greeks, moreover, received some of its most 
prominent characteristics from their idealism. [It was not generally a 
careful and rigid analysis of facts from which conclusions were logi- 
cally deduced, but a mass of vague theories and fanciful specula- 
tons. The lively Greek mind could not brook to be confined within 
certain fixed landmarks, when such a vast region of truth remained 
dark and unexplored - conscious of its lnorance, therefore, it struck 
out boldly in search of some first cause by which it might account for 
all the mysterious phenomena of Nature. It was supposed that some 
such “Original” must necessarily exist —that there must be some 
fixed principles and laws, which controlled all mind and matter ; 
hence were invented those theories, many of which strike us as 
more hike the roving fancies of the schoolboy, than the grave deduc- 
tions of the philosopher. If, however, we consider the limited stock 
of knowledge the Greeks possessed, and their burning thirst to acquire 
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it, we shall be less surprised that their vivid imagination took the lead 
of reason, and spent itself in vague and idle speculation. It is ap 
error into which the mind of man in ignorance is ever prone to fall, 
especially 80 when its creative powers are also strong and active, 

The same marked feature was shown in later times, in the rise 
of the showy arts of rhetoric; ever delighting to decorate the ex. 
terior of truth, they came at length to attend to the shell, to the neg- 
lect of the substance—to make beauty and outward show the subst. 
tute for true knowledge. ‘The cause of this lay in the fact that truth 
and knowledge could not be obtained except at the expense of great 
pains and toil, while their powerful imaginative powers supplied a fine 
outward appearance without exertion. Hence the place of reason 
and careful research was usurped by the fancy, and what seemed the 
easier and more promising path to eminence—the practice of the arts 
of display, received their entire attention. 

We thus see that with the many great advantages which their ideal. 
ism gave to the Greeks, some disadvantages were also attendant; that 
if it kindled the glowing epic poem, wakened the strings of the lyre, 
and gave symmetry and animation to shapeless stone and lifeless col- 
oring; if it polished the manners, invigorated the minds, and in some 
degree purified the hearts of the Greek nation, it still led them away 
from the clear path of philosophy, to be bewildered in the mazes oi 
vague and fruitless speculation. [It withdrew their minds from a 
proper regard for wisdom and the true good, and directed them to an 
exclusive attention to beauty and ornament ; so much so, indeed, that 
the Grecian name became a proverb for ostentation and empty glitter 

The world, too, has felt the impress of their imagination deeply and 
powerfully. Whatever was the native strength of Roman genius, tt 
cannot be denied that the influence of the Greek mind called forth 
its powers and fired its energies. ‘To its creations Roman poetry owed 
its materials and its highest inspiration—Roman painting and sculp- 
ture, its best models and noblest subjects of study. Even at the present 
day, the scholar and the artist turn to them, and though time has marred 
their beauty, they still have power to refine the taste and kindle the 
soul with a fire not its own. H. N. D. 


LIBERIA. 


I'r is indeed a trite saying, that many of the most important changes 
which occur in the history of our world, spring from beginnings unno- 
ticed, and, until their final consummation, unsought for. All men look 
upon the broad arch of the sky, but few notice the scudding, feathery 
clouds that portend a tempest, or the bright signs of future tranquillity 
So is it always. Seeds fall quietly into the soil ; they swell and ger 
minate without noise ; no “ lo here, or lo there,” gives promise of their 
maturity ; they push their timid sprouts above the surface, still unno- 
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eed and unseen. ‘The puny shoots are broken and trampled under 
foot, vet the steady, unvarying, noiseless growth continues, till the 
tin seed becomes the father of the forest, sending out its ‘ boughs 
ynto the sea, and its branches unto the river.’ 

Philosophers tell us that a stream of water, trickling into the fis- 
sures of rock, will in time acquire strength so great as to rend the iron 
firmness of the ‘everlasting hills.” So is it in the affairs of men. 
\ few bits of metal, a little dirty ink and paper, a few hours of 
sturdy labor, shall make an instrument more powerful than hosts ar- 
raved in battle ; and that little book shall shake with giant force the 
‘middle pillars’ of the palace of wrong and oppression, 

The wearer of the papal crown may not see the stream that is 
trickling, drop by drop—dripping and stopping, but then again running 
on freer than ever, down that one fissure of the rock upon which his 
throne is resting. He may suppose that its channel is blocked, and its 

urse destroyed ; but through all impediments it runs on. Men 

ug debased by oppression begin to seek the * River of the Water of 
Life’ to satisfy the longings of their thirsty souls, and the stream 
will still run on, till it shall fill the void, and the rock and its rotten 
‘throne shall crumble together. And then will the wise, unobservant 
{the small beginning of this great revolution, begin to inquire and 
search curiously for its origin, and to discover in the connection be- 
tween Knowledge, Religion and Liberty, ‘the hidden machinery 
of cause and effect.* The era of change has not passed away ; 
the work given man to do is not yet performed. Man's destiny is not 
lulfilled. ‘There are nations now, who, as atthe first, sit in gross dark- 
ness; there are continents teeming with barbarous myriads, whose ig- 
norance is s@ll unenlightened, and whose dormant energies yet repose 
their savage torpor. ‘There are countries through whose wide ex- 
tent there is not one ray of light to illuminate the darkness of savage 
superstitton—w hose populous villages have not among them all one 
Temple of the Living God, pointing its slender spire up to the blue 
heavens, and sending out on the still morning air the silver notes of its 
Sabbath bell. ‘There are continents, whose vast recesses never echoed 
the step of civilization, whose forests know not the ring of the 
woodman’s axe, nor their rivers the flash of the glancing keel. 

Yet civilization shall enter even here, and that under the guidance 
of agencies perhaps unnoticed, perhaps despised. 

It is our purpose to suggest a few reflections, such as time and 
‘pace will permit, upon an enterprise, which, although now unnoticed 
by many, is destined, as we think, to exert a mighty influence in the 
cwilization of a continent. 

The history of the negotiations and efforts previous to the actual 
‘ettlement of the colony of Liberia, is full of interest. The origin of 
‘he Society under whose auspices the Colony was formed ; the pro- 
tracted and laborious efforts of Mills and Burgess to secure the good- 
will (and the territory) of the native princes ; their tedious journey- 








*See Yale Lit. Mag., Vol. XII, p 20. 
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ings under a scorching sun; their long ‘ palavers’ with the sable 
potentates, seate “lin majesty under the ‘ palaver-tree,’ glorious in the 
insignia of African royalty; a silver-headed cane and a black horse. 
tail—the mock dignity of their majesties—form a portion of Liberian 
history replete with interest. Passing these without further notice, 
we turn to the history of the events immediately connected with the 
founding of the ¢ ‘olony. 

About twenty-seven years have elapsed, since the first party of em- 
igrants left the shores of America to visit the land of their fathe Ts, to 
lay the foundation of a Christian empire in the midst of barbarous 
Africa. 

Lured by fraud and treachery to the low and unhealthful island of 
Sherbro, these emigrants, hedged in by dense forests, through which 
the cool breezes of the sea could not penetrate, exposed to the noxious 
exhalations of the swamps by which they were surrounded, and un- 
protected from the peltings of the drene hing r rains, were attacked by 
the prevalent disease of the climate, and one fourth of their number 
gave up the lives they had periled in the endeavor to attain the lib- 
erty and social equality which were to them, as they are to all, far dearer 
than life. Undaunted by this inauspicious commencement of their 
operations, the projec tors and patrons of this ente rprise soon sent out 
to a more salubrious and desirable situation, another company of em- 
grants. 

The site now selected was the ‘ beaked promontory’ of Cape Mont- 
serado, “a considerable eminence of land jutting into the sea, high 
enough to partake of the refreshing sea and land breeze, but not suff- 
ciently elevated to obstruct the vapors or be rendered damp and un- 
healthy, by exhalations and clouds hanging over it nearly half the 
day.”"* In this place the colony has since been established, and hence 
it has sent out its vigorous offshoots in almost every direction. — It was 
a fortunate selection. ‘The Cape was unsurpassed in the beauty of 
its scenery, and possessed uncommon salubrity. Says an eloquent 
writer,t dese ribing the prospect lying before the vision of one who 
allerwards proved himself the W ashington of that infant republic : 

“ Standing on the summit of the Cape, he extended his view over 
a magnificent scene, diversified by objects bright, beautiful, and sub- 
lime : the silver stream of the Montserado—C ape Mount fifty miles 
distant, jutting boldly into the sea—a wide-spread country, de nse with 
an evergreen forest, ‘ rising in successive ridges of verdure,’ far inte 
the interior ; the ocean over which the eye glanced for more than one 
hundred and fif}y miles of the horizon, in an instant catching each 
sail that ventured within this mighty compass of vision, and his ad- 
miration of the Great Author of Nature but rendered him more com- 
passionate towards those who, amid the wonders of His hands, were 
blind to His glory.” 


Such was the country mto which the remnant of the unfortunate 


--— ——— — 


® Fifth Annual Rep. of ‘the hee. Col. Soc., p. 58. 
+R. R Gurley—Life of Ashmun, p. 228. 
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Sherbro expedition, accompanied by a small party of recent emigrants 
from America, now entered, to found, amid the desolation of barbarism, 
the structure of a Christian empire. 

Although some dissatisfaction with the project of a colony had 
been expressed by the natives, in the preliminary negotiations for ter- 
ritory, the actual settlement of the colony was unattended with any 
alarming demonstrations of hostility, and peace appeared to be firmly 
established between the colonists and the natives. A few months, how- 
ever, proved these appearances to be delusive. It was soon found that 
here, as elsewhere, barbarism would have a mighty death-throe—one 
last grand struggle to perpetuate itself by annihilating civilization ; and 
in this great struggle the colonists were wonderfully and mercifully 
preserved. : 

\bout the time of the establishment of the colony at Cape Montse- 
rado, an agent of the American Colonization Society arrived from 
\merica, to superintend and direct the affairs of the colony. This 

agent’ was Jehudi Ashmun, and it was to his excellent qualities that 
the colony was afterwards indebted for its very existence. Of the 
early bent and disposition of his mind—of his youthful struggles with 
poverty—of the remarkable activity and sagacity which he displayed 
a directing and controlling the organization of the colony—of the ar- 
dent zeal which led him frequently to rise from his sick-bed, ‘ afier a 
night of delirium and suffering, to spend an entire morning in laying 
of, and directing the execution of the public works’—of the devotion 
with which he exclaimed that ‘days and nights were too short’ for 
the great work he had to perform—of his calm resignation in severe af- 
fhetion—of the passionate affection of the colonists toward him—of 
ll these interesting items in his history, and many more, we can give 
no extended account—their history is elsewhere before the world, 
written by an able hand. ‘There is, however, one achievement of Mr. 
\shmun’s which deserves particular description, for its intrinsic im- 
portance, as well as for its close connection with our subject. 

The murmurs of discontent which had been occasionally heard 
irom one and another of the savages, began to grow louder and more 
lrequent; rumors of secret ‘ war-councils’ among the native chiefs 
were heard, and the total extermination of the colony was threatened 
In consequence of these reports, Mr. Ashmun, as a warning to the 
“avages, informed them ‘ that he was periectly apprised of their hos- 
tile deliberations, notwithstanding their pains to conceal them, and 
‘hat if they proceeded to bring war upon the Americans, without even 
asking to settle their differences in a friendly manner, they would dear- 
y barn what it was to fight white men’ ‘Terribly, for the infatuated 
dirbarians, was this assurance verified. 

Meantime the colonists had not been idle. ‘The most incessant and 
laborious efforts had been made to provide the little settlement with 
the proper means of defence. For more than two months did the col- 
onists labor for the defence of their homes and kindred—all the while 
under the constant fear of surprise, ‘grasping,’ as one of their — 
Yer Said, ‘a weapon in one hand, while they labored with the other. 

VOL. X11. 34 
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Their defences, had they been completed, would have consisted 
chiefly of a triangular stockade, enclosing the town, strengthened by ar. 
tillery at each of the angles and in the centre. These they were una. 
ble to complete before the day of combat arrived. ‘Thus did the wor 
and weary band of thirty men, twenty of whom were upon nightly 
patrol duty, await, in reliance on God and their own stout arms, the 
event of the coming struggle. ‘1 shall endeavor,’ said the agent, iy 
a letter, ‘to do my own duty, and make the people do theirs ; human 
weakness can reach no farther.’ 

From this state of suspense the colonists were relieved, just at 
dawn of the morning of the Lith of November, 1823, by the furious 
onset of about eight hundred savages, who at first obtained a tempo- 
rary advantage, but were soon repelled. In their confused and precip- 
jtate retreat, the terrible execution which the boasted ‘ long-nine’ of 
the colonists caused in their dense and unwieldy body, must have re- 
minded them of the prophetic warning of Ashmun, that ‘they would 
dearly learn what it was to fight white men.’ The vengeance was 
terrible as it was just; yetthey were not satisfied. 

After the lapse of twenty days, during which the colonists had been 
actively and unremittingly employed in improving their fortifications, a 
second attack was made, early in the morning of the 2d of December 

‘This seeond attack was made with no inconsiderable degree of 
military skill, and was sustained by fifteen hundred warriors. The 
native force was divided into two bodies, which made a simultaneous 
attack on opposite sides of the fortification ; and though the attack was 
made and repeated with the utmost fury, the natives met with the sam 
successful and overwhelming repulse in both quarters, as on the former 
occasion. 

The superiority of civilization in the contest with barbarism had now 
been proved, and henceforth the barbarous inhabitants respected the 
rights of the colony, while they acknowledged its power, From that 
time to the present, though adversity has frequently clouded the sun- 
shine of its path, the general course of the colony has been ‘ right on- 
ward,’ and Africa now sees upon her territory an independent Christian 
republic. Liberia has become a ‘ fixed fact’ in the history of Afnca 
and of the world, and the planting and growth of such a nation in s° 
short a period of time, may well engage the attention of politicians 
and statesmen, 

Nor are we alone or unsupported in our opinion. It was the remark 
of a writer in the Westminster Review: ‘The Americans are svc- 
cessfully planting free negroes on the coast of Africa, a greater even!, 
— in its consequences, than any that has occurred since Co- 
umbus set sail for the New World.’ 

And who shall say that it is not so? Who shall say that this see 
sown so quietly, shall not yet become a tree whose ‘leaves are for 
the ——— of the nations’ sitting in darkness and the shadow 0 
death! Making every allowance for the inferiority of the race which 
inhabits the country, and for the degraded state of many of the em! 
grants—for their lack of education—for their vices even—and wh? 
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shall say that Monrovia and Liberia may not yet, in their effects, be 
w Africa, what Plymouth and New England are to our own country ! 

We are now dealing merely with facts as they exist ; we will not 
concern ourselves with any enthusiastic speculations, as to the practi- 
cability of transporting hence to Africa our whole colored population 
ina given space of time, nor with any thing of the kind; it will be 
long before that will be seriously thought of, and longer before it will 
be accomplished. We take things as we find them. 

We find that in the last twenty-seven years, by some means or 
other, a republic has been raised in the midst of barbarous nations, 
nd has steadily increased in power and stability, till it has taken its 
stand among the nations of the earth. 

We find that through the whole of this territory, dotting 300 miles 
of sea-coast with its numerous villages, where once the groans of 
thousands of captives echoed through the gloomy recesses of the for- 
est, there is now not a vestige remaining of the damning traffic in 
human blood; that inhabiting this territory, there is a nation with all the 
nstitutions of civilized life—a nation where justice, religion and law 
reign supreme, where the Sabbath is reverenced and observed, and the 
ordinances of religion obeyed ; and if we found nothing more, this 
would be an abundant recompense for the labor and suffering which 
have been endured. But this is not all. 

The present generation has not seen the end of this enterprise 
he Republic of Liberia will be destroyed neither by violence nor 
decay. [tis to be permanent—to increase in virtue, intelligence and 
prosperity, as other nations have increased before it. ‘This unnoticed 
ageney will, as it has already done, develop the resources of the vast 
ind fertile continent in which it is placed; it will raise many rude bar- 
harians from the depths of savage superstition in which they are im- 
mersed. ‘Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto God,’ her val- 
evs and hills shall teem with the growing crop, and through her 
deserted fields shall echo the ‘ harvest home’ of the merry laborers, 
while from every village the taper spire shall point upward to the skies. 


* We may not live to see the day, 
But Earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming.’ 


The attempt to consider at any great length, the manifold advantages 
which may arise to Africa, from the enterprise under consideration, 
would not only transgress the limits we have marked out for ourselves, 
but would require a small volume. | 

We know, however, that there is on the coast of Africa a Christian 
nation, governed by Christian rulers, governed by liberal and Christian 
laWws—a community whose public measures are all imbued with the 
spirit of progress and reform. ‘They have Puritan ideas of religion, 
and of education. ‘I need not remind you gentlemen,’ says their 
governor,* ‘that knowledge is power, by whomsoever possessed, and 


"Gov. Roberts’ Annual Message to the Legislature of Liberia, 1846. 
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that no free government can be maintained except by an enlightened 
and virtuous people. * * * Education must ever be the grand safe- 
guard of our liberties, the palladium of our political institutions—in- 
deed of all our rights and privileges.’ Happy will be the day when 
principles like these shall be prevalent throughout Africa ; happy for 
Africa, for slaves groaning in bondage, for heathen who sit where the 
light of the truth never shone, happy for all nations rejoicing in the 
millenium of a regenerated world. 


MUSIC IN A WOOD. 


Hier! a rich strain of deep-toned music rings ; 

With silver sounds it wakes the sylvan shades, 

And starts from out their cave quick echoings, 

And rolls its waves mellifluous down the glades. 

Wild whispers float among the grassy blades, 

Aud weave a tripping dance among the flow'rs, 

The fair flowers dear to lovers and to maids, 

While Memory plays among the vanished hours, 

And Revery glides from out her legend-broidered bowers 


Again that strain, and softer, sweeter still, 

The whispered note doth wanton with the leaves ; 
Celestial sounds the latticed roof do fill, 

Where ancient elm with antique ivy weaves ; 

And Philomel her downy bosom heaves, 

And pours her purest notes upon the air, 

As for her parted Procne still she grieves, 

While over all doth shine the Northern Bear, 

And throws lis glaring eye froin out his seven-starred lair 


The soothing sound has ceased, the subtle soul 

Of music's self melodious now is o'er ; 

Yet, as the final wave of song doth roll 

Its feeble surge against the leafy shore, 

The little twigs do quiver as before, 

And tremble with a delicate delight ; 

And long the lay doth linger, loiter, more 

Than ever loath to die. But, as at night 

The tinted clouds before the moon, so fades it quite. 
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A REMARKABLE AGE. 


NorHine is more common now-a-days than for writers and orators, 
who aspire to eloquence, to attract the attention of their readers and 
hearers by the exciting announcement that we live in a “ most remark- 
ableage.” “ Railroads and balloons,” say they, “ steamboats and steam- 
guns, electric-telegraphs, daguerreotypes, chronotypes, and pho- 
notypes; anti-spasmodic-safety-valve-non-conducting-low-pressure-sky - 
rocket-submarine-battery-thousand-horse-power engines of every kind 
and description are deluging this terrestrial orb with a flood of light and 
glory never before witnessed since the falls of Niagara. Verily and 
truly this is a great country. Hurra for the nineteenth century! We 
live ina most remarkable age.” 

Now right in the face and eyes of so many credible and substantial 
witnesses, a man must be of an uncommonly skeptical turn of mind who 
could doubt anything whatever. Allowing, therefore, as we must per- 
force, that this is “‘a most remarkable age,” we have been amusing 
ourselves by going back a little in the history of the world, and seeing 
whether this was the only instance of the kind on record, or whether 
there might not have been another “remarkable age” or two scattered 
along down somewhere among the multitude of ages that have happen- 
ed since ages first came in fashion. And as it is always advisable to 
start fair, suppose we begin right at the beginning. 

“Hurra!” said Adam senior, on the morning of the 6th day of Jan- 
uary Anno Mundi |, as he found himself standing six feet three with- 
out his shoes, in the south-east part of the Garden of Eden. “ Most 
remarkable age this—quantity of cattle here.” 

This was no doubt the substance of the exclamation, or at any rate, 
of the thoughts of our great progenitor upon that eventiul occasion ; but 
if he had any doubts upon the subject, how entirely must they have 
been removed, when, a day or two after, he woke up and found Eve 
standing by his side ? Truly there is not a man among us who can 
deny that this was a most remarkable age. 

Adam had a great-great-grandson, or somewhere thereabout, a sea- 
faring man, or a ship-carpenter, by the name of Noah. [le was an 
uncommonly honest man in his dealings; he never gave wrong change 
nor kept it when it was in his favor, nor tried to get the half cents all 
on his side, as some of his descendants do. And the world having 
come toa pretty strange pass, so bad in fact that the less | say about it 
the better it will look in print, Noah had special orders to warn them, 
not only of the iniquity of their doings, but of the fact that they all 
stood a right smart chance of getting drowned if they did'nt, as he told 
them “bout ship at once and behave themselves in a little more re- 
spectable manner.” 

“This,” said Noah, as: he stood on the keel of the Ark one morning, 
with his neighbors gathered about him, “this, my friends and fellow 

‘izens, is a most remarkable age, and things ain't a going on much 
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longer as they have been for two or three hundred years past, | can 
tell you. Oh! it’s dreadful to think how times have altered since | 
wasaboy. Why, there is Grandfather Methusaleh (he'll be eight hun- 
dred and fifty if he lives till August,) he was quite an old gentleman as 
long ago as | can remember, and yet he no more thought of drinking 
anything except in haying-time than nothing in the world: and I never 
heard him swear a word in my life, and now there ain't a man among 
you but that drinks and swears too, in a most horrible manner; besides 
you are ruining your children, you are bringing ‘em forward in the 
world too fast, you are making men of ’em too soon. Oh, this is a most 
remarkable age in that respect. Why, when 1 was a boy we didn 
wear jackets and trowsers till we were fifty, and never got married till 
we were a hundred and twenty-five, but now-a-days it is'nt uncommon 
to put a boy into jackets and trowsers by the time he is five-and-twenty, 
and to have him married before he is eighty. Oh, you'll ruin your- 
selves, | know you will. I've told youso, yet I’m afraid my talking won't 
do any good; but I've done my duty. Hand me up that auger, Japhet.” 
And the good old man wiped his eyes and went on with his work, 
sighing to himself, “Oh! this is a most remarkable age.” 

Finally the time came when Noah’s neighbors began to be of 
the same opinion. ‘The ark was done, and when for the last few days 
they saw all the animals of the earth, two and two, as they appear in 
the illustrated edition of the Primer, of their own accord, taking up 
their line of march for this ponderous affair, they began to feel rather 
nervous, and all agreed that it was a most remarkable age. Not less 
so, when the floods rose, and the rains descended, and they were in 
for a regular equinoctial; and as the miserable, drowning wretches were 
driven from hill to hill, until the mountain-tops became so few and so 
far asunder, that their dying screams could scarce be heard from height 
to height, over the roaring of that waste of waters, the last shrieks of 
those drowning men must have proclaimed, in their wildest notes, that 
it was a “remarkable age”—the most remarkable age the world ever 
saw. And when, at the end of a year’s voyage, the waters fell, and 
Noah with his motley crew disembarked, the glorious arch which 
spanned the heavens proclaimed a surely remarkable age. 

When were the Pyramids built? A question easier asked than 
answered. But whenever it was, it was a most remarkable age. ot 
all the skill of modern architects, nor all the power of modern ma- 
chinery, could even temper the brass to cut, or devise the means to 
place, the huge blocks which compose those wonderful and curious 
structures. Who knows but that one of these was the commence- 
ment of that great tower of Babel, reared as a protection from 4 
second flood ; or likelier still, that all the group were the mere corner- 
stones—the foundation work of that heaven-daring structure ! It is a! 
least a passable supposition ; and then we could easily account for 
those curiously crooked hieroglyphics which set ‘ Champollion” at de- 
fiance, by supposing they were the work of some carving genius, Just 


about undergoing the process of the confusion of tongues. We cai 
easily conceive something, though probably but little, of the trouble 
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which those poor fellows were in when this change began first to take 
effect. We can imagine the brick-layers bawling from the top of the 
tower, in Chinese, to the mason-tenders below, and receiving no very 
civil answer, perhaps, in High-Dutch, for speaking such an unintelli- 
gible tongue. With what a quizzical expression they must have 
stared into each other’s faces, as they received in turn for their custom- 
ary morning salutation a strange compound of sounds, perfectly unin- 
telligible’?’ Did you ever ask a respectable looking man a question, 
and get an answer in Chaldee, or Cherokee, or Hindoo? Perhaps then, 
conceiving him to be your own brother, you can form some faint idea 
of the trouble they were in. They must have thought it was a re- 
markable age, but where was the use of saying anything about it, 
when no one could understand them? The probability is, then, that 
they did not make the remark. 

But enough of history. It’s a good while now since the tower of 
Babel was built. The children of Israel have been through the Red 
Sea since then. Solomon has built his temple, and Jerusalem has 
fallen. Still man has kept on. Stil the world has kept on. Won- 
ders have not ceased ; and the echo of Adam's first cry, still ringing 
among us, has never been suffered to die away. We still say as he 
did,“ We live in a remarkable age.” We are right. The world is 
made up of remarkable ages ; it is a remarkable world. ‘The lamp of 
experience, lighted by the past, illumes the present, and gathers 
fresh lustre to shed its rays upon the future. ‘“ Onward,” is man's 
motto progress,” Nature’s law. But we must remember, that we 
are only “ an,” and not * the age ;” and when we feel disposed to talk 
about human perfectibility, and to boast of the distance which inter- 
venes between us and our predecessors of the last century, and to 
flatter ourselves that our successors cannot thus far outstrip us, per- 
haps we would do well to look back a few thousand years, and remem- 
ber that not now alone, but then, too, it was “ a remarkable age.” 


MY OPEN WINDOW. 
A LA MRS. 


“ When twilight steals along the ground, 
And all the bells are ringing round, 
One, two, three, four, and five ; 
I at my study-window sit, 
And, wrapp'd in many « musing fit, 
To bliss am all alive.” —W urre. 


Many is the hour I while away by my open window. There, 
when overtasked with toil, or weary of the cheerless world, I sit me 
down to unburden the peopled chambers of my heart. Moments has- 
len up the steep of time, and disappear beyond—still | am there. 
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The “ rosy dawn” looks forth, and Nature, modest dame, blushes with 
her bridegroom's kiss. Phoebus wheels his chariot up the vaulted 
span of heaven; his panting steeds descend ; he wraps about him 
his saffron mantle; he lays him in old ocean’s arms; and all this 
from my open window meet, at times, my restless eye. * * * * 
* * * ark! a bell’? Aye, the knell of death! The mourning 
train approaches. Now, by my open window it passes. Sad spectacle! 
solemn lesson! “ All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as 
the flower of the field!” One—two—many carriages. Large is the 
bereaved circle. Hoary heads, maidens fair, the strength of years, 
youth's vigorous prime. Bleeding mourners, do your hearts droop 
heavily, surcharged with sorrow’ Is it one long-loved, whom now 
ve lay away in the cold, cold grave’? She is not lost: she sleeps! 
Ye will see her face again in joy. The trump that wakes the dead 
shall rouse her slumbers. Her corruptible shall put on incorruption ; 
her mortal, immortality. Is it not to you, sorrowing ones, a glorious 
truth’ Ah, who has not lost a friend? One, after one, they droop 
and drop away, as leaves in autumn time. An unerring marRsman is 
grim Death. He took away that good old patriarch from our village— 
and then, his next sad prey was one, so dear to all, a gentle creature, 


“ Whose youthful innocence and beauty sweet 
Kept the flowers fresh upon her winding-sheet.” 


Ah, how distinctly | remember her! She was in more than her wonted 
loveliness at that happy May-day festival upon the village-green. | 
knew not she was ill. | called at her home, in that little cottage 
nestling so prettily among the honeysuckles on the brook-side. I ex- 
pected to meet her at the door, but they told me she was dead! = * 

. ” ’ But yonder! A fleecy train—crimson, 
with softest tints of azure, and saffron dies, and gold—comes floating 
up the west. Mark in what glorious pomp the god of day retires! 
Now Earth and all the ethereal concave smiles with his parting bene- 
diction! Twilight comes apace. ‘Tired man turns homeward his 
weary steps. Devotion geets him on the threshold. Oh, “to love 
and be beloved!” What joy to the wearied heart, what life to the 
exhausted spirit, that, daily plodding the toilsome round of earth’s vo- 
cations, fainting and sick, at evening's close looks back upon a day 
forever past, to love and be beloved again! 


—*‘' But the glow 
Now fades to twilight, and dim twilight sinks 
In deeper shade”— 


It is a languid hour—the hour of twilight. An hour for careless 
thought or holy meditation. But darkness gathers. The cool breeze 
gently whispers among the foliage ‘neath my window ; the flowers in 
yonder garden nod a passing tribute in its path. Erebus still draws 
on his dusky mantle. Now “blushing Vesper” is kindling her tardy 
lights, and all the myriad host of heaven’s eternal watches stand in 
glorious array before my eye. * * * = Itis the “hush of 
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night.” Heaven and Earth, man and Nature sleep. My eye roves 
freely; all around, above, the solitude of silence. Creation now is 
breathless, 


“ As we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep !” 


0, lonely night! What is thy mystic power? Say, whence that potent 
charm that binds me to thy sway? ©, wandering Moon! with what 
majesty dost thou mount the spangled throne of heaven! Queen of night's 
queens, thou claimest well to tread supreme yon pavement of unfading fre! 
Who does not love thy pure, thy chastened beam’? How many hearts 
(by rippling wave or tufted grove) have wooed to-night those soothing 
charms which thou dost tranquilly impart? Thou hast heard to-night 
each whispered vow, and on the quiet loneliness of their loves benig- 
nantly hast smiled. The sauntering step, the downcast eye, the 
inurmuring lip, thou oft hast watched. Methinks mischievous Cupid 
sends thee forth to do his bidding! O, silent Moon, what hidden 
things of earth are open to thy gaze! ‘Thou hast thy vigil by the sick- 
ening couch whence pain and agony have banished sleep. ‘Thou art 
the friendly sentinel in dungeons drear and dark. Up to thy gentle 
eve the prisoner looks through grated bars, and when he treads his 
dismal cell, he finds his only friend in thee. The eye that, in the 
weary watches, “ wakes to weep”—the heart that Hope has left in des- 
olation—they that laugh, and they that mourn, all gaze _— to 7 
tender light for sympathy. ‘To thy far sight the scenes of earth's hid- 
den revelry is open. ‘The mazy dance—the giddy throng—the mid- 
night wine—the flash of wit—the impassioned tongue—the hectic flush 
—the pulse’s thrill—the feverish clasp—the eye suffused—all are well 
known to thee ! 

Thou pallid orb, I linger in thy beams! Why ?—Thou wilt not let 
me free. Come, come ; bathe thou my spirit in radiance celestial ' 
Awake my soul, inspire it with that luxury of conscious power which 
makes existence truly ecstacy! Come, in the atmosphere of earth, | 
can no longer breathe. ; its keenest enterprises call forth but half my 
beng! Here my weary spirit droops, my poor brain languishes. 
Come then, arouse the spring and flash of thought—the boundless 
sweep of feeling! Come, call to life the bravest children of the soul, 
that in the rush of strength, they may scour the earth to revel in the 
wealth of conquest! Come, glorious queen of night, by sympathy with 
thy sublimeness, let my poor spirit be refreshed and communes . 


“ Ye Stars! which are the poetry of heaven ! 


How modestly ye twinkle into view! I love your gaze : your gentle 
light is cheering when the world looks frowningly. Bright gems! I 
gaze, and wonder what and whence ye are. “ Let there be light”— 
the Great Creator said,—and did ye then step forth to being ’ Have 
ye, as now, kept on your everlasting watch from that chaotic night 
whence emerged the first dawn? Mysterious clusters! Methinks ye 
are the footprints of Deity—the windows of heaven's own throne of 
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lory—the passage-ways of spirits to a brighter world—loop-holes o{ 

‘ternity, through which angels watch this lower universe—refulgent 
drops, o’er-scattered from some flood of light where spirits bathe | 
Pale watchers! are ye never weary’? The lamp of life goes out; but 
still your luminous streams pour forth unquenched, undimmed, exhaust. 
less’! ‘Through yonder vast profound ye have a course of ages kept , 
and will ye still through ages yet unnumbered track your princely path 
to draw man’s wondering gaze’ Say, are your fires immortal ’—are 
your mirrored orbs ineffable, unchangeable ? When, like a scroll, the 
heavens and earth shall pass away, 


“ When final ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation,” 


will ye be found still watching o'er the destinies below’? Bright lamps 
of night! are ye all brothers’? Then why, thou errant pleiad, did'st 
thou shoot so madly from thy sphere, to roam the realms of darkness 
and oblivion’ ‘Then ye do pass away! And will ye also “ melt and 
be dissolved with fervent heat,” when the last, great, notable day shall 
come’ Mysterious !— . - - - ° 7 ° 
O'’er yonder hill one lone planet sits. Night after night, its tearful 
beams look down upon me. “Tis large—'tis bright—'tis beautiful 
In seeming solitude it wanders Heaven’s blue ocean, and rests at this 
same hour, o’er that same spot. Tell me, bright planet, what is thy 
bidding’? Why tarriest thou there alone, when the whole host of 
heaven is marshaling in clans to tread their stately measure’ Ah, 
thou art some messenger of trust! Thou lingerest there, so near to 
earth, to light departing spirits home. Yes; they pass thee by, as 
they soar upward through the realms of air, and thou waitest yonder 
to light their pathway on! Kind star! I love thee better now ; and 
when | go, by unseen summons called, thou'lt not forget thy duty! 


JARAL. 


“THE REGICIDES.” 


In Blackwood’s Magazine, for March, is an interesting and an amu- 
sing article with the above title, beginning with a notice of Southey's 
last Pod; giving Sir Walter Scott a compliment with the right hand, 
and hitting Carlyle a hard slap with the left; abusing Dr. Stiles, the 
Regicides, Yale College, and the “ Center Church ;” containing some 
good things and some bad ones—some false things and some true ones 
—some silly things and some sensible ones—some candid things and 
a great many prejudiced ones ; but, nevertheless, run together in such 
a lively, whole-hearted, Quixotic, good-hater sort of way, that in read- 
ing it our nose has constantly been elevated by a good-natured sneet, 
rather than depressed by an ill-natured frown. Amd we have been 
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much more amused than vexed by his furious punches and pushes at 
everything within reach, that was not surmounted by a crown or a 
gown, or had not at least a cross and a Gothic arch. — 

We Yankees are always curious to see what our friends across the 
water have to say about us, our country, and our institutions, and they 
are doubtless just as curious to see what we have to say about them, 
though John Bull is generally rather too proud and too surly to own 
that he takes any particular interest in anything. But for all that, 
John need not flatter himself that we care a single “red cent” for his 
opinion alter we get it. Not we. We know too well what we are 
about for that, and we would not flatten or sharpen our nasal twang a 
half a note, nor alter a single feather in our eagle's tail, fer Mrs. Co- 
burg herself. We speak, of course, nationally. In gallantry we 
conless ourselves inferior to none, and if, to carry out the figure, she 
requested these paltry feathers, merely as a lady, our national emblem 
would doubtless go tail-less for ever after. but the truth is, we are 
the greatest nation on earth, and we feel it. Whether we, who are 
now on the stage of action, deserve much credit for it, or not, the 
lact 18 80. 

With a smaller standing army than is kept by European nations no 
larger than our smallest states; with a navy numbering less ships 
than England often deems it necessary to maintain upon a particular 
branch of service ; we exert a moral power over the whole world in- 
lerior certainly to no other nation. With only three quarters of a 
century in which to amass capital, and with an extent of settled ter- 
ritory—not colonial—much greater than any other empire, ancient or 
modern, we have projected and put in progress a series of internal 
improvements which compare honorably with those of the purse- 
proud states of the old world. Our system of public education, too, 
is Superior in its universality to any other in the world ; and, in re- 
gard to compieteness, ought not to be disparaged, if the remark of 
Lord Jeflrey’s has any foundation. Speaking of the perseverance, 
enterprise, and genius of our countrymen, he said: “I believe if to- 
day a premium were offered to the whole world for the best transla- 
tion of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew, it would be 
taken by some Yankee, who never saw a word of Hebrew in his life 
until the premium was offered, and then went to work and learned it, 
and finished his translation first.” 

But enough of boasting for the present. We know all this, and 
we feel it, and it is the knowledge of these things, and things like 
these, that makes us curious to see how we appear in the eyes of 
other nations—how much of this they appreciate, and how what 
they do see affects them—what ideas they entertained of us at home, 
and how, and why, and in what respect these ideas change after they 
have been among us. a : 

We have run quite away from our Regicide-hating friend—but we 
will turn one more corner and come back to him by another route. | 

The Englishmen who visit America, or at any rate, go home and write 


books about us, may be divided into two great classes—the Whigs and 
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the Tories. Not that all of them would be willing to be ranked in one or 
the other of these — at home, nor that they sympathize with either 
of them in regard to all the details of national policy ; but they are 
strongly biased, from some cause or other, whether it be education. 
interest, principle, politics, religion, or something else, by one or the 
other of the great fundamental principles which constitutes the distinc. 
tion between the English Whigs and Tories, to wit, radicalism and 
conservatism. Conservatism is of course in favor of the existing or. 
der of things—the strong prerogative of the crown, the exclusiveness 
of the nobility, the old system of poor-laws and revenues, and above 
all, the established church, which, and all which, and all about which, 
domes, points, arches, crosses, chancels, aisles, rooks, rituals, pave- 
ments, psalters, stained glass, and every thing else, it holds sacred and 
dear as the apple of its eye. Radicalism, not to attempt drawing dis- 
tinctions too nicely, is for rooting out, overturning and demolishing 
every thing which conservatism holds most dear. Radicalism has al- 
ways rejoiced at every restraint ee upon royalty or aristocracy. 
It claims to be the “ people's friend ;” it has a strong sympathy with 
civil and religious freedom ; it embraces, to a very considerable extent 
the dissenters, and those whose sympathies are not with the high 
church and its exclusive sway. 

This to be sure is a very faint and imperfect sketch of the two great 
English political parties, the grounds and details of whose policy we 
Americans could hardly comprehend without more study than the im- 
portance of the subject to us will warrant ; but sufficient has been said 
to show why the parties should regard our institutions with very differ- 
ent feelings, and, when they visit this country, should come prepared 
to view it and everything about it very differently. 

While one is accustomed to look upon it as almost the actualization 
of his perfect ideal, the other considers it a sort of political fungus, 
waiting only for trying circumstances to consign it to destruction. 
Hence one comes prepared to overlook every defect, to note every 
beauty, to credit all that is good here to our system of government, ot 
the genius of our people, and to charge all that is bad upon the difficul- 
ties to be met in carrying out the system; while the other is equally as 
determined, if it be possible, to see no good thing. 

There is, perhaps, another class of Englishmen that come among us 
who deserve notice, but they are so few in number that they ought 
more properly to be considered as individual exceptions. | mean 
those men of unbiased minds, cool-headed, clear-sighted, impartial 
judges, who see both our strong and our weak points, our capabilities 
and our imbecilities, and in each judge us justly, whether harshly or 
kindly. It is from the observation of these men that we learn what 
we really are, more truly than from any other source ; and their opin- 
ions on all subjects are worth weighing and heeding. Asa remark: 
able instance | would mention the Rev. Sydney Smith, especially be- 
fore he burnt his fingers with the Pennsylvania bonds. , 

But to return from this long digression to our anti-Regicide friend in 
Blackwood. He is a thorough-going downright conservative high- 
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churchman, who is doubtless practically of the opinion that the prayer- 
book is rather superior to the Bible, as being | greater authenticity, 
and having received more directly the sanction of the “ Bishops and 
other clergy.” ‘Thoroughly English too in all his tastes and prejudi- 
ces, everything which does not look to him precisely as he has been 
accustomed to see it, strikes him as being perfectly ridiculous, as did 
sone of the French customs an Englishman who spent a few days on 
the other side of the channel, and who mentioned as among the absurd 
of all absurdities “ a way they had over there of calling a hat a cha- 
peau.” But notwithstanding all this, he carries with him such an air 
of innocence and downright sincerity, he hates everything which he 
has been taught to hate so cordially, and praises everything which he 
has been taught to admire so earnestly, and shows such a streak of 
good nature, good sense and taste in matters where education and pre- 
judice had no hold upon him, that we cannot (and we certainly do not 
wish to) avoid thinking him a downright clever, whole-souled sort of 
a fellow, with whom we would dearly love a ramble over Scotch, Eng- 
lish or American hills which history or fiction have noted ; caring little 
whether the peculiar associations of the place drew from him praise 
or blame. 

In another particular too he deserves credit. His “ facts” are un- 
commonly full and acurate for a mere tourist, so much so that it led us 
at first to suspect that he might be some Anglicized Yankee, who had 
gone through his regular four years at Yale, and then, with leisure and 
money, had gone abroad to complete his education, until enamored of 
the old countries, he had sighed for the flesh-pots, and casting off his 
allegiance and his first love, was across the water, giving tourist-like 
sketches of scenes among which his boyhood had been passed. We 
have, however, no sufficient evidence on which to ground such a the- 
ory. He comes at commencement time from New York to New Ha- 
ven, to see how we do such things in Yankeeland, and the things 
which he saw here, and their suggestions, form this article. 

\ few of his scenery sketches we have taken the trouble to trans- 
ctibe, as being rather pretty, and concerning points that we have often 
noticed with interest ourselves. Here is his entrance into the harbor: 

“ Here it was that I first caught sight of two bold headlands, looming up, a little re- 
red from the shore, and giving a dignity to the coast at this particular spot, by which 
itis not generally distinguished. We soon entered the bay of New Haven, and the 
town itself began to appear, embosomed very snugly between the two mouatains, and 
deriving no little beauty from their inent share in the surrounding scenery. I 
jodged them not more than four or five hundred feet high, but they are marked with 
elegant peaks, and present a bold perpendicular front of trap-rock, which, with the 
bay and harbor in the foreground, and a fine outline of hills sloping away towards the 
hoyzon, conveys a most agreeable impression to the approaching stranger of the region 
he is about to visit. A person who stood looking out very near me, gave me the infor- 
mation that the twin mountains were called, from their geographical relations to the 
meridian of New Haven, East and West Rocks, aad added the remark, for which I 
was hardly prepared, that West Rock was celebrated as having afforded a refuge to 
the regicides Goffe aud Whalley.” 

And here permit us to add that if the reader wishes to get a beau- 
‘dul view of this beautiful city, (and if he does not, it is time that he 
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did) where he can enjoy it more leisurely than in a moving boat, let him 
go the first fair afternoon, or if he be an early riser, just before the sun 
begins to give signs of his approach in the east, down on the east side 
of the harbor, in the beautiful lane that runs parallel with the shore, 
and turning to the left hand ascend the hill where are the ruins of the 
old fort, and never turning his back until he get fairly up, then take a 
seat upon the grass-grown battlement, and take a long, long look, and 
he will carry away from there in his mind such a picture as but few 
galleries can show him. Often have we sat there and envied the first 
voyagers who entered this beautiful bay as we have tried to imagine 
the green banks, sloping down to the water’s edge, and the waving 
woods stretching away in the back-ground, till the eye was relieved 
by the beautiful blue outline of the surrounding hills ; while those two 
noble brown rocks with their castle-looking sides, seemed two great 
stone giants, one on either hand, standing as petrified sentinels over 
this enchanted land. But Yankee enterprise plays the very mischief 
with scenery, and where formerly 

“ The aisles of the dim woods rang,” 
nothing now is seen but the white shining sides and brown roofs of 
thickly clustered houses, or asByron says of England, 

* Dung, dust and a dray.’ 

Still there are the same noble rocks and the same beautiful mountains 
beyond, and it is, and ever will be, a beautiful sight. 

On board the boat, our friend from across the water met with a man 
whom he took or mistook for a “ Puritan Parson,” who very politely 
pointed out to him the chief objects of interest, and who apparently 
amused himself by practicing somewhat on his credulity, or in plain 
English, humbugging him, by cautioning him against speaking of the 
Regicides as any thing but Judges: probably leaving on his mind a 
faint impression of tar and feathers, or the ducking-stools, or other such 
like Puritan methods of discipline, in case of transgression. 

Shade-trees and green grass-plots are no part of religion or politics, 
and therefore after giving “ The Calvinistic College” and “ Sectarian 
University” a passing thrust, and recognizing “ Puritan Dons and Doc- 
tors,” by their “rigid features and polemical address,” he speaks of 
these things like a mere human gentleman, and not like a disciple of 
any particular school. 

But here: “In the middle of the square, a Church (we italicise) of 
tolerable Gothic still remains ; in amiable proximity to which appear 
two Meeting-houses, of a style of architecture truly original, and ¢x- 
hibiting as natural a dvelopment of Puritanism as the Cathedrals 
display of the Catholic religion.” 

This compliment to the architect of the “Center Church,” though 
a very handsome one, is undeserved ; for there is in the goodly city of 
London, if we mistake not, a church of some celebrity, we do not know 
the name, whose spire and front are here nearly or exactly copied, 
though the building itself is said to be larger by about one third. 

In regard to his remarks concerning the State-House, we have no- 
thing to say, except that it is somewhat remarkable that eyes which were 
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so keen to detect “brick and mortar,” here should have failed entirely 
to observe the wooden top of the Gothic stone tower on the left. 


Some 
people see better at a certain angle perhaps. 


« Still farther in the back-ground are seen spire and cupola, peering over a thickset 
grove, in the friendly shade of whose academic foliage a long line of barrack -looking 
buildings were pointed out to me as the colleges. 

“ These shabby homes of the Muses were my only token that I had entered a uni- 
versity town. The streets, it is true, were alive with bearded and mustached youth, 
who gave some evidence of being yet in statu pwpillari ; but they wore hats, and 
flaunted not a rag of surplice or gown. In the old and truly respectable college at 
New York, such things are not altogether discarded ; but, at New Haven, where they 
are devoutly eschewed as savoring too much of Popery, not a member of its facul- 
ties, nor master, doctor, or scholar, appears with the time-honored decency which, to 
my antiquated notion, is quite inseparable from the true regimen of a university. The 
ouly distinction which I remarked between Town and Gown, is one in lack of which 


Town makes the more respectable appearance of the twain; for the college badges 
seem to be nothing more than odd-looking medals of gold, which are set in unmeaning 
display on the man’s shirt-ruffles, or dangle with tawdry effect from their watch-ribbons. 
| have no doubt that the smart shopmen who flourish canes and smoke cigars in the 
same walks with the collegians, very much envy them these poor decorations ; but in 
my opinion, they have far less of the ‘Titmouse in their appearance without them, and 
would sooner be taken for their betters by lacking them.” 

We let these things go for what they are worth. Our friend is not 
the first man who has imagined that true dignity must hang in a gown, 
and real knowledge be covered by a wig. In regard to the front Col- 
lege buildings, we would like respectfully to suggest to the Corpora- 
tion, that a good coat of brown paint would do much to relieve their 
present really stiff appearance. 

There were some few things in regard to the Regicides and his pe- 
culiar views of them, that we had wished particularly to notice, but 
want of space forbids. 

llis touching picture of King Charles—his “ resignation, resolution, 
kingly dignity, and Christian submission,” to one who appreciates the 
Stuart character is, to say the least, queer. He forgets, or does not 
care to know, the strong, nay overpowering reasons that the Puritans 
had for sympathizing with these exiled wanderers—that they them- 
selves had so recently been driven from their homes by the same gov- 
ernment, and a not dissimilar course of oppression and persecution 
which began the rebellion of Charles’s time. 

But we cannot enter upon those themes now. The history of those 
men is known throughout the world, and the present generation are 
hastening to award to their memories that justice which was denied 
them in their own times, and by their own countrymen, but which a 
litle New England colony, weak in everything but moral courage, 
and a trust in God, braved the wrath of a licentious and depraved 
king, and a wicked and venal council, to grant to them in the ume of 
their sorest need. 

Nor was this kindness altogether unrequited. From the cellar in 
Hadley—from the hiding-place in Boston—from the caves and fast- 
nesses of the wilderness, they came forth as angels of mercy to the de- 
liverance of the chosen people of God. Even after a lapse of two 
iundred years, and witha knowledge of all the facts to strip from 
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them their supernatural charm, there is nothing in history or fiction, 
which awakens such emotions, or sends such a thrill through the 
nerves, as the simple recital of these mysterious deliverances. 

For their memories we have no fear. But we would add, let no 
one visit New Haven, and, especially, remain here any time, withow 
reading the History of the Regicides—without visiting their various 
hiding places—their cave, their harbor, their bridge, and the rude 
stones which mark their final resting place—their only home. And 
when, in after years, the fireside and the easy-chair shall have taken 
the place of the active cares of life, he will be proud to tell those 
who are then gathered around him, that he has walked in the paths 
where the Regicides walked, and has stood by the side of their 
graves. 

“OBSCURITATIS PLENZ QUESTIONES” ENODATI, ET COMITATI 
CUM NOTIS COPIOSIS PRO TIRONIBUS. 

©! homines, mulieres et pueri' horribile dictu: audi mei caude; 
magnifice illustriossissime splendidissime, riproarinissime : nunquam 
aliquis similis ital, Newtonius tenere non protest candelam mihi ; est 
tantum res mihi; Galileam jacto “ sub tegmine patule fagi.” Oculus 
solvi plus problemata qaam tremas fustem ad. Ludejustus (grandissi- 
mus mathematicus) proposuit problemata; illa fuerunt dura—dura ut 
Diabolus ; non aliquis fecierit illa ; sed nunquam mens dixi, ita obtine- 
bam illa. Laborabam diligentissime; consumpsebam oleam medie 
noctis, radebam meum caput, mirabile dictu: operabam omnia eorum 
extra: actio erat mirabilis, et non aliquis (me excepto) potuerat facere 
id ; itaque universum genus hominum debuit laudare me— Vir partarum 
ut sum; Alii philosophi sunt clari in aliis rebus; varii suut rami scien- 
tie Copernicus vixit jampridem et erat celebrissimus, ille studebat 
scientiam astrorum, ceeli, et planetarum; sequebatur “ modus operandi” 
Pythagore ; acquirebat magnam gloriam. Newtonius erat sol scientiz : 
ante eum tenebra tenebat “ subulam ;” feriebat lucem. Sedebat sub ar- 
bore unus dies. Pomum cadebat plume. Ille serrula id ; celeritissime 
invenit “ Lex qua omnia in centum vergunt.” Magnus vir erat New- 
tonius, notabilis vir: amicus lectus mihi: sed neque Copernicus aut 
Newtonius operaverint tanta problemata ut illa: si resergerint ab sepul- 
chis et vident hec problemata, illi quesiverint iter ad aream-ossorum, 
necesse est ut vir esset extraordinarius qui fecierit hac problemata. 
“ Confiteor ut nos censemus honestam superbiam in dicendo nos feci- 
mus.” O Tirones et Sophmores audite attentissime ; tacete et capite 
instructionem. Studete hee problemata ; censete in illa ; illa adjuva- 
bunt vos plus quam nescio quantos Euclidos. Illa extendent twos 
mentes, si habete udlos ; tumescebunt tua capita. Brevitur—quum scitis 
hec problemata poteritis facere aliguid—eritis maximi mathematic! 
wtatis. Quum habetis “ prema problemata” data extra, equus manus 
heec in, et omnes vestrum habebunt “ prima premia.” Obstupefacietis 
omne corpus : populus findet illos egos et us : ambitiosi dicent 0, 
uti eram Tiro—utinam essem Sophmoris. meum exhortationem : 
este confidentes : quatuor hxc sunt problemata magna, mirabilia et, 000 
surpassenda. “ Verbum Sat.” 
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RESPONSA AD QUESTIONES.* 


|. If three nen work ten days on a fertile farm, what is the Loearithm? 

fas. Bisect the three men, and to this remainder add uny thing that happens to 
be convement. Afterwards take an observation through a double refracting bnickbat ; 
put the contents in a half-bushel, and divide the two equations by each other. ‘Then 
if any man can get out of the muss nght side up, he may be cousidered the “ natural 
number,” and his square root being extracted, it will be the answer required. 

Note. Let 2 == the seed sown, and y = the ground-work of the formula. 


2 VW three men, one of them a colored man and the other a female, set out simul- 
taneously, which will get there first ’ 

Ans ‘There are several modes of working this, but either is preferable. Tt must be 
first ascertained, however, which of the two, “ the colored mau or the other female,” 
weat by telegraph, and how they felt when they got there 


3. Of what use is a compass without a needle, and which way does it point? 

Ans. ‘This is solved by © boxing the compass ;° alter which, imstitute the proposi- 
tion. Wall saltpetre explode?" A clear aud correct result will follow of course, and 
if nothing interferes, will continue to do so 

Note. Vide * Avs chemica edita et composita, per STULTUSVIR,” tom. ii. 


1. What is the required length of a limited steel wire which rans the other way? 

Ans. This depends upon bow fast the wire “ runs,” and where to. When that is 
determined, apply the rule, and said wire will be found to be about as loug as a string, 
or we kuow nothing of mathematics. 


5. As a general! thing, which will do the most good ’ 

Ane A dose of salts will work this. 

Note. Corollary —Etiam cognoscite, et tentate, O tirones Brandreth's pills—war- 
ranted to cure in all cases—* speed increased and fare reduced—through by daylight.” 
See advertisement. 


fi. If three watches don't keep time with either of them, which will gain?) The 
first was un English wateh, the second a French Lepine 

Ans. This may be solved by the * double rule of three,” or a single one of six, ac- 
cording to the taste and fancy of the persun watching. 


7. Given—The complexion, age, and height of amiddle-sized man. Required, the 
nature of his business, his annual gains, and prospects in lile. 

Ans. Complexion, age, and height, all equal—so are his prospects in life. 

Note 1. Lemma— Divide 4th of July by 2. 

Note 2. Di—lenma—Who struck William Patterson ? 


§. Iu a large household, neither father nor mother knew any thing ; how was it 
with the family ? 

Ans. We consider that it is none of Mr. Playfair's business “ how it was with the 
family.” The sanctity of private life should be inviolate, and moreover questions of 
this kind are not within the limits of true science. It must be a source of infinite 
pain te the heads of said household, to be thus ruthlessly dragged before an inqumitive 
public, and have their literary and scholastic attaiuments made the oiject of sciven- 
life investigation. 


9. Is a man ever justifiable in either case, and if so, which / Note. —c «= both 
Ans. Wo © flunk” on this. 





* The questions which are here answered with such precision and elegnoce. wil! be found more at 
large upon mge 139 of Vol. XI. The mathematician who has so successfully solved them certainly de- 
verves the thanks of the entire college community—but particularty those of members of the Freshman 
Class, as we have understood that it was in contemplation ame the Faculty, who were at the offset 
Steatiy struck with their originality, to give them out as “ Berkleinn Prize Questions,” so soon as the 
bew “ Tables” were finished. We aresorry to have broken through this excellent arrangement, but it 
sould not have been helped. Science must Gourish, and merit must be rewarded, even at an axpense of 
feline. “Ged and Liberty!" (Ene. 

vo” xn 36 
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10. Does it really make any odds in the Long Run ? 
Note. Long Run = zy" * ry+-errr yyyyyy - 
Ana. ‘This ie solved in a manuer precisely similar to the former. 


11. Given, John Randolph. Well, what of it? . 

Ane. ‘This is evidently skinned, and we consider Mr. Play-fair as an unmitigated 
play-giarist, not at all to be countenanced by a profound and scientific community, 
such as we profess to be. 


12. If a man stand upon the sea-shore, with his eye elevated 4 ft. 84 inches, whieh 
way will he look, and what will he see’ What is his name’ How long will he 
stand there’? Which way did he come from? Where will he go when he gets 
through looking’ How long will he be on the road, and what will he do when he 
gets there! 

Ans. Before a solution of this can be obtained, it will be necessary to wait for the 
“ Universal Solvent,” which is confidently expected to be discovered about the same 
time with * Perpetual Motion ;" for over this proposition we have racked our “ nu- 
merous and extensive” brains, to the fall extent that the tinportance of the subject 
demanded, and have only arrived at the conclusion above stated, in which we deem it 
but just to say that most of our personal and political enemies must be compelled to 
concur. 


13. Who did what’ And how did he do it?) Note. “ Did what!” <B. 

Ans. Let « = what,— y how he did it; then 4X0 is zero, and z Vv — 0 =the num- 
ber of potato peelings necessury to shingle a house with a lead roof. 

Note. * Mathematics are distinguished for their clearness and perspicuity.”—Day's 
Algebra. 


14. Given. —The whole length and part of the breadth. What's required? 
Ans. ‘he answer. Note. Doubted. 


15. Two men, unable to travel, set out upon a journey at different times, in com- 
pany with a third in like condition. For three hours the first two kept ahead of each 


other, when a violent snow-storm arising, all three lost their way. Which will get 
there first ’ 


Ana. ‘The man in the white hat. 
Note. Vide Koran, chapter on the Kickapoo Indians. 


16. Required, a series of factors expressing the relation of father to son. 


Ans. ”'\\ questions of this kind are involved in a great degree of obscurity: in some 
cases wholly indeterminate except by a “ wise child.” 


Note. Lege Japhet masculine parent sequens. 


17. Required, in terms of z the relative situation of any two country villages, 
with the population of the former. 


Ans. This is highly improbable, and unworthy of belief. 
Note. See Intelligence Office, N. Y., for situation, and divide by three. 


18. Required, the nature of the curve described by the stone which smote Goliah. 

Ans. Multiply the stone into the probable distance it was thrown ; take the solid 
contents in square feet ; and then throw up “ heads and tails” for the resalts. 

Note. A round stone is preferable to “ toss” with. 


19. If a hard knot be tied in a cat's tail, which way, how long, and with what sue- 
cess will she run after it? 


Note 1. The cat was dark colored and howled o’ nights. 

Note 2. The conditions of this problem are exceedingly v . ' 

Ans. If a dog be permitted to masticate said knot a sufficient length of time, said 
cat will speedily settle all questions relative to the runaing part of the business 
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EDITORS’ TABLE 

As some time has clapsed since we have had a private chat together, most indul- 
gent Reader, aud as you are no doubt burning with the desire to receive a few more 
wklings from high life, we propose, in the present instance, to give you at once a fine 
opportunity of renewing our acquaintance, as well as of paying your bills. ‘There are 
many little items of information too, which we have been loug auxious to communi- 
cate, and which, if yon have either a heart or a dime, we are confident will rouse 
vour sympathy. So even be patient whilet we unburden our sorrows 

First then, there is the Printer—once the beau-ideal of all other printers, who is not 
half vo civil latterly as was formerly his wont, and who has actually been known to 
frown, within the last few days, as he thrust his hands deep into bis hreeches- pockets 
Then again the Printer’s devil looks as if he himself would like a sixpence to buy 
marbles with ; and upon a late visit, even had the impudence to ask us—us, the pink 
of poverty —for a spare copper. ‘There too is our Engraver, who has a wile and sev- 
eral small children to support, and who has inquired affectionately about our health 
reguiarly every day for the past week—never failing to hazard, at the same time the 
remark “ ‘Times is monstrous hard, and money monstrous scarce ;" in which we cor- 
dally concurred with him. Perhaps also vou are not aware that “ starving Ireland 
werying for relief, and that we have been applied to by the committee iu its behalf 
True we did offer them large contributions in the shape of “ rejected addresses,” 
“tales of the imagination,” “ poetry,” &c., and even went so far as to promise an 
article on consumption ; but they respectfully declined them all, and went off in sgine- 
thing ike a huff. But these are trivial afflictions, and of simall momeut when com- 
pared with our last complaints. It is this, The term is fast closing; the vacation 
near at hand, and we, ourselves—individually and collectively speaking, are swearing 
most vociferously, because we have not the wherewithal to make our projected tour 
through the northern States—even to the peaks of the Catskill. 

These few hints, Reader, we hope will be sufficient to remind you of your duty, 
and will induce you to come at once and “ pay the devil his due.” Ii they are not, 
have a care for yourselves, and avoid the mortification that must ensue ; lor we shall 
be compelled to adopt, in and about College, the system +o happily introduced upon 
the eastern steamers of sending round a bell-ringer with the exhortation “ Oh yes— 
oh yes, gemmen, all you what hav'nt paid your fare will please call at the capting’s 


fle-ece, and settle thar.” Au revoir. 


We subjoin, for the gratification of the curious, a correct report of the last two edi- 
torial meetings. From these it will be seen that the catastrophe there related has 
heen both unexpected and distressing ; and we hope that while our readers mingle 
their tears of sympathy with those of the disconsolute secretary, they will not forget to 
mutter, also, a pater-noster in behalf of the spirits of the departed worthies. 


Editors’ Sanctum, April 20, 1847—10 o'clock. 
The candles were burning low, and the Secretary had been in waiting several hours 
before any one appeared. The night without was clear and beautiful ; the stars were 
twinkling away rapidly but noiselessly, and with the exception now and then of a ery 
from an excited student, all was still. At length the Secretary grew impatient, and 
Was upon the point of entering an elibi in his ‘ minute-book,’ and departing, when a 
ttep was heard upon the landing. The door opened, and in stalked Stubbs, hamming 
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over to himself a love-song, and looking withal very downcast and sad at heart. With. 
out noticing that any one else was in the room, he very qmetly deposited his wearied 
frame io a chair before the fire, elevated his heels to an angle of forty-five degrees, 
thrust a cigar into the corner of his m with, seized the poker, and soliloqnized thus: 

“Heigho! Well! well! I see it's no uve—perfect folly —she won't love me! I ewan 
she won't!) Ob the women—the women—the sweet, deceiving creatures! And yet 
I made her avy numberof presents. ‘There's that ring, and two calico handkerchiefs, 
that I've eried over many a time, and three yards of blue ribbou—full six cents a yard, 
and a pair of new stockings, and six No'sof the Yale Lit, and my own daguerreotype, 
besides telling her all the Editors’ secrets. Oh, it’s horrid—it's horrid. Full two dol. 
lars’ worth, not to speak of the loss of a whole mouth’s courting. ‘Then, too, dido’t | 
sleep over twe Ive times, and get a letter home for sitting up late, talking at her’ and 
didy't I sing her some of the bewitchenest little airs—enough to captivate a syren ! 
und dd ot FE publish that detestable poetry of her brother's on the cover of the Moga. 
zine’ and did'ut Tsend her, as Valentines, four sonnets, handed in for publication ’ and 
did'nt I go to church with her every Souday night’? and did'nt I swear 1 loved her? 
Heaven spare me for it! Oh, it is borr'd—an Editor jilted! Til break my heart, so I 
will, aud she may go to the d—lif she likes. Aud more than all, was'nt it only yes- 
terday that she said I might’ — 

* Do what,” inquiringly a-ked Mr. Habbakuk Quick, who had entered unperceived 
and who was now an interested listener, at the back of his chair. 

“Do what! Stubbs ’” 

* Sothing—do nothing Sir!" thandered out Stubbs, in high dudgeon at finding that 
we had betrayed his first love—to wit: himself. 

“Oh, my deer sir, don't permit your angry passions to predominate,” exclaimed 
Quick, in a soothing tone. 

* Passions the d—!,” cried Stubbs ; “do you mean to insult my misery, you ¢lo- 
ven-footed animal you, after having basely insinuated yourself into my confidence ! 
I tell you what, sir, love is not a passion, it is the religion of the heart, sir.” 

The conversation which here threatened to grow warm, was broken off by the en- 
trance of Epliraim Smooth, who as he smoothed back his auburn locks, and put on a 
benign smi'e, looked the personification of * Oily Gammon” 


* Not too lute, gentlemen, I hope,” exclaimed he, buetiing about the room. “ Ah! I 
see just inthe nickoftime! But T always was panctual—it's my boast, sir—my n- 
ture, sir! So come gentlemen, let's to business. Truly punctiality is a cardinal virtue! 
Stubbs, take that bundle of poetry: Quick, look over this file of letters: I’ examine 
the prose myself! Mr. Secretary, prepare the coffin, and see that the supper is got 
ready.” 


“Yea, and I say, Scribe,” broke in Quick,“ order me a bowl of punch—pretty stiff, 
and no water in it, for my mouth’s like a hot oyster!” 

The three then began conjointly to dive into the manuscript folio, and for half an 
hour nothing occurred to break in upon their monotony save an occasional yawn from 
Quick, threatening to tear off the roof of his mouth, or dislocate his under jaw; or 
most wire-drawn sigh from Stubbs, as he consigned to the flames the love-sick effu- 
sions of our College bards. The dull sound of heavy articles momentarily cast who 
the coffin, alone told that the work went bravely on—while the ghosts of unoum- 
bered ideas fliited slowly by in search of new habitations in which to deposit their 


war-worn bodies. Indeed an uninterested spectator might very readily bave mistakes 
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the “sanctum” for a slaughter-house, so unsparing were its occupants of al! bantlings 


of the brarn. 


“Wh—e—e—w ” a letter from a lady, by Jove’ —at length drawled out Quick, 


as if scarcely willing to believe his own eyes—*“ I say, Stubbs, into you there with 
a vengeane Ilere’s a letter from your fair one, giving the whole | dy « “Caudle 
ecture” on your account; bat J always said you had no eye for beauty 

«What is it cried Stubbs, turoing round with a sour smile, and throwing an un- 


usual quantity of expression into his countenance, as if to rebut the charge, * what 
sit’ read it out.” 


J 


“LT kvew you would catch it, when you insisted upon making sport of those ‘ sweet 


verses” IT tell you what it is Stubbs, Music and Poetry may be sisters; but they 
never marry the same man.” 
“Come—come let's have it, if it's worth hearing,” cried Smooth, 


* Well here goes,” and with aslight curl on his lip, and unitating as well as he could 
a lady's voice, Quick read the following note : 


Ma. Eprror,—lIam ashamed of vou, that you have so treated the beautiful lines that my brother 
wrote in my Album. They are beautiful, and it is only because you are stone blind to thei beauty, thet 
vou donot see it. If my brother bad not written those lines he never would have gone to college They 
vere the making of him, and father saw that he had genius in him when he wrote them, and so he, at 
» your college two years ago. Now, Mr. Editor, | want you to send those verses right back to me. 
You have done enough in printing them, and now I want them back. My brother said he thought you 
would appreciate their beauty, and that is why I allowed him tosend them to you. Please put them ia- 


the office immediately. The Postmaster will know whet to do with them, 


I don't give you my 
name, for | suppose you would publish that with delight. I shall say no more, 

New Haven, Maren 25, 1847 

“What a pity the young lady did'nt give her narne. I would even have been wil- 

ug to have made a personal explanation,” remarked Smooth, after a hearty laugh at 

Stubbs’ expense. Quick only affirmed that if she was rich and pretty, as well as 
smart—he did'nt know but some arrangement might be made after all, for he himself 
was very fond of auch poetry, and indeed always wrote exactly the same kind when- 
ever he indulged in such trifles. 

Here a long-drawn sigh from Stubbs attracted attention, which upon inquiry was 
ford to be produced by a piece of poetry he was on the point of consigning to the 
lames. 

“ Hold—what is it? let's hear,” cried Smooth. 

“Oh the women—the women, they were born to torment mankind,” pathetically 
groaned Stubbs; after which, he delivered in tragic vein the following phillippic : 


LINES ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR OF GUNBOLOGY 


| have ever thougit "twas man’s glory and pride 
To defend and protect the fair; 
Kut if you thus in public the sex deride, 


Other Bravos the act may dare. 


Think not that I mean to arraign you now, 
Asa slanderer false and bold; 

To the truth of your statements T humbly bow, 
But such truths, friend, should ne'er be told. 


Than those you describe, (formed alone of coarse clay, 
Without any mingling of gold,) 

If such you've ne'er met ; for your own snke, I pray, 
Let not the sad fact be told. 
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W hy search for the “ mote io the sunbeam’ so bright, 
Forget the light it still throws ? 
Why ev: haracter bring vou te light 


And no virtues to view dive » 7 


Oh, sweet “ woman sprang likea beautiful flower," 
Into being, when time first begs 
And she ever has proved, from tliat Joyous hour, 


An angel of mercy to mar 


But "tis like you, my friend! *o long and so lank, 
So false, and so vengefully told 
Then grave it on marble, to herald your gank 


“ ‘“(Gaimet woman you dared to be bold.”’ Eutes. 


“ Well, gentlemen, quite a treat that. Ihave no doubt but that our ‘ guneology 
man’ will feelhighly gratified at beimg noticed, ut least he ought to be,” said Quick. 

“ Yes, I hear he is death on women,” drly remarked Stubbs, “ but if he doesn’t find 
hie match in the tongue line, you may call me green W 

Supper was here announced, and amid the savory meats, choice nick-nacks, and 


e strong and frequent libations to Bacchus, the three soon lost all sense of their un- 
g | 


pleasant labor, and drowned in hilarity and murth their cares and sorrows. 


Shortly after, the meeting adjourne d. 

a — ll > *. . 
Eprrons’ Sanctum, April 21, 1847, 
12 o'clock at night 

« A horrid night this—borrid! Tom nearly drowned ; but T thought we should have 
a second flood on account of this affair: oh! it is detestable, and here [ am left alone 
to preach their (funernal sermons. Ali! Lunderstand the prophecy now, ‘ And all the 
devils besought him saying: send us into the swine, that we may enter into them,’ #0 
I'll e’en give them a quietus, aud be of! my-sell, or they may take into their heads to 

as me too” 

Thus muttered Ephraim Smooth to himself as with slow and solemn step he enter- 
ered the room. Evidently there was a shadow upon his soul, and his disconsolate and 
woe-begone appearance might have moved to pity even his creditors. But his tread 
was also firm and determined, and marching straight to the chairman's seat, he took 
his accustomed place, and very gravely called the house to order. ‘True, no one was 
present save himself; but ashe was notin a humor for figurative language, he was ex- 
cusable for using words in their original sense, and calling the house to order. The 
house of course came to order, and the chairs and tables feeling themselves appealed 
to as Editors, nobly fulfilled their duty, and said not a word. As soon us the house 
came to order, Mr. Smooth rose and addressed it as follows : 

* Genrcemen! 

It grieves my very heart to communicate to you the intelligence which I feel bound 
to lay before you. [see that you are all struck damb with sorrow, and I cannot but 
commend your firmness in forbearing to give utterance to any complaint. Gentlemen! 
this is indeed a trying tine—and you must bear with me while I indulge in a few re- 
marks upon the virtues aud foibles of the illustriousdeparted. First then, my friends, 
there was our lamented brother ‘Tobias Slow, who was hurried into suicide by his zeal 
for our cause, and who,mistaking himself fur another, actually cut his own throat with- 
out intending it. ‘ Alas, poor Yorick!’. And then again our promising brother 
Doolittle. He too is gone—killed by over-action, so that we may truly exclaim, ia the 
language of the poet, 

‘He lived the wonder of a village school. 
And died the victim of a ¢ vllege hener.’ 

But what language my friends shall speak our grief when we refer to that jewel in 
our circle—the Quixotic Quick ; the embodiment of our whole standing army—the 
chairman of our peace commitice ; alas! too quickly taken from us. Nor was it ia 


the rage of battle that he perished, bravely defying the enemy. Fate reserved for 
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him @ more Imposing death—a death by spontaneous combustion Oh. ut was an aw- 
ful warning to his battallion, and had vou seen, IDY friends, the blue flames enveloping 
hs body, and heard his agonized aud frenzied ery tor help— you would have thought 


that hke Elijah of old he had passed from earth in a chariot of fire 


But he has lef 
Re quieacal 
eveu Stubbs 


ilweonded Hay ing succeeded in collect- 
yg subscriptions to the amount of seventeen cents and something over, and having 


us, and I hope you will reiram from tears, as they would now be useless 
m pace ; And lastly my trie! ds, fo increase the sum of our aftietions 
has left us, and I grieve to add has actually 


tedial 


received a conciiatory note trom hw * dulemea, he has taken this the first opportu- 
nity to elope with the fair one, and give us leg hail 
would be the death of him! they have seized upon him ‘ viet armis,’ and doubtless 
ere this he has left the land of the living. Centlemen, you see [ am thus left alone 
mw my glory, and alone in my giory will T perish.” Saying which, Mr Smooth hastily 
descended from the platform, strode across the room and seized the coffin, blew out the 


Oh, the women, | knew they 


lights, and was lust heard tumbling down stairs with nowe and rapidity which threat- 
ened eventually to extinguish him. He has never since been heard of, and the prob- 
ability is that nothing but his ghost will ever aguin be seen, unless he accidentally 


takes it into his head to attend the * Medical Lectures” vext winter in the capacity 
of a subject. 
. 


COLLEGE FASHIONS, 


It would seem from present appearances, that “the Glass of Fashion” has become 
terribly out of repair. We are almost afraid that it has lost all the quicksilver from ite 
back. However this may be, it is evident that the silver around College belongs to an 
entirely different genus. ‘ Dimes” are extremely slow in making their appearance, or 
to express it more beautifully and scientifically, if action and reaction are equal, and if 
money makes the mare go, then the coach to which the said mare is harvessed, must 
be a very slow coach indeed. 

In the absence of the regular practitioner, we are compelled to take it upon ourself 
to make a few reflections upon surrounding objects. 

We see that coat sleeves are beginning to yawn as if heartily tired of term time, and 
in this feeling we as heartily sympathise. Hats remind us of that celebrated Egyptian 
darkness which might be fe/t, and it is getting pretty evident to their owners, that they 
are nothing else—felt too of the poorest kind Boots look as if they had encountered 
a“ sou'easter” in the Pacific, and have a decided Aeel to the leeward. As for pocket 
handkerchiefs, the end to which they have been applied during the reason of influen- 
tas and colds has ut Just made an end of them. Peace will be with their remains ; for 
their remains will soon be in pieces. It is iimposs: ble to express the state of the dilapi- 
dated inerpressibles, which are circulating in ambulatory gyrations about the College 
yard. As they rustle in the gentle breeze, they seem to speak for themselves, and 
mournfully whisper “ Credit is gone. aud I can find no remedy for this consumption 
of the purse.” Yours truly, 


THE MIRROR OF FASTIION. 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


We come now to the last act of our official duty. The period 
during which we were appointed to exercise editorial control over 
this Magazine, has terminated, and it only remains for us to say a wor! 
of encouragement to our successors—of thanks to our subscribers 
and contributors—a farewell to our readers, and then * Othello’s 
occupation’s gone.” 

It is not without feelings of melancholy, that we are reminded that 
itis time to dissolve a connection which has been the source of so 
many pleasures to us ; although, at times, they have been mingled 
with anxious solicitude for the success of our efforts in performing 
the duty enjoined upon us. We can only hope that we have suc- 
ceeded partially in attaining our object; if we have not, it has been 
our misfortune—not our fault. 

To our successors we commit a charge by no means trivial; on 
which will require not a little of their time and attention to make 
attractive, and which will tax sorely their patience, if not their pens 
But they are doubtless already aware of this fact, and will come 
prepared to meet it. Some difficulties, of course, are inseparable 
from such an undertaking, but they are as few in this as could be ex- 
pected. We would exhort them, then, to enter upon their duty with 


confidence, and prosecute it with energy. ‘Their future is bright be- 


fore them. ‘The prospects of the Magazine are as flattering now & 
they ever were—diu flore at! 

We are grateful to our contributors for the assistance which they 
have afforded us, and to our subscribers for their liberal pecuniary 
support. With a benison, then, upon each and every one, and wish: 
ing increase and prosperity to all, we bid you, readers and classmates, 
farewell. 

Your Editors for 1847, 
B. GRATZ BROWN, 
WILLIAM 8. McKEE, 


JOHN MUNN, 
DANIEL T. NOYES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Kinp PaTRONs: 

Permit us, with all humility, to present to you these first fruits 
of our labors. ‘The acquaintance which we now commence can be 
made pleasant only by forbearance on your part, and industry on ours. 
The latter we promise, the former we claim. Without disparagement 
to the honor you have conferred upon us, we must be permitted to say, 
that our task is by no means an enviable one. The demand for well- 
written articles in a Magazine, the almost entire body of whose read- 
ers is composed of men of literary tastes and cultivated minds, is little 
less than imperative ; while the means of furnishing them are neces- 
sarily limited. 

The relation in which we stand to you is a peculiar one. We are 
not Editors for money. The tie which binds us together is not the 
giving a dollar’s worth for a dollar. Self-interest does not urge us to 
exert ourselves so that the income of the Magazine may be a source 
of pecuniary profit. On this point, the topmost round in the ladder of 
our ambition is gained, if the surplus suffice for an occasional suit of 
mourning for the coffin, that sable sepulchre, over whose lid no resur- 
rection summons wakes to life the slumbering articles of by-gone years. 

We are not Editors for party. We are not quill-drivers for any of 
the numerous divisions in religion, politics, science, literature, or 
morals. Were that the case, we might safely appeal to your patron- 
age and support by the strong bond of one common object, as dear to 


yourselves as to us; or else with the true spirit of martyrs, we might 


sacrifice every personal consideration, and labor for the dear object of 


our efforts with no reward but an approving conscience. 
We are not Editors for fame. This is a self-evident proposition ; 
but to leave you not a “ hook to hang a doubt upon,” we pledge you 


individually and collectively our editorial word. 
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290 TO OUR READERS. 


The Magazine was established to encourage emulation in writing, 
and to rescue from oblivion such pieces as deserved a better fate than 
a brief existence in the memories of the division, or an idle one in the 
manuscripts of the writers. Yourselves are in fact Editors, patrons, 
and contributors. We but “ pay the printers,” and act as mediators 
between you and the devel. 

We trust then that you are willing to share the responsibilities of 
the Magazine with us ; and that you will not, after having sent us upon 
this war, neglect to furnish us with the means of conducting it, and 
then condemn us for our want of success. 

The past history of the Magazine has already furnished a triumphant 
refutation of the calumny, that it is impossible for the students of any 
literary Institution in the country to support a respectable periodical. 
Let it not be said that the classes now in College are unworthy to 


assume the guardianship of this child of our Alma Mater—a trust use- 


ful to themselves, honorable to the Institution, and tending to promote 


the best interests of learning. 

In conclusion, we say, that if at the end of our labors we shall have 
manifested any inclination to atone by zeal and activity for the want 
of ability, you will recognize in it an expression of our sense of the 


honor you have conferred on us in permitting us to subscribe ourselves 


Your obedient servants, 


THE EDITORS. 





